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I. 

What soothing voiees there are in the provinoial 
bells that still ring out the curfew in some of the 
small cities I This f amiUar music gently closes the 
labors of the day, and hushes the children to sleep in 
their cradles better than the nurse's lullaby. There is 
something comforting and sympathetic in these full, 
clear, and peaceful sounds. The curfew-bell of Ju- 
yigny-en-Barrois has these tones. Every evening — 
at eight o'clock in the winter and nine in the summer 
— its welcome voice is heard coming from the top of 
the massive clock-tower, the only ornament left in the 
mural crown of the ancient city by Louis XIY., the 
great dismantler of our Lorraine fortresses. At the 
moment when this story commences, a beautiful Sun- 
day in July, 186-, the last vibrations of the bell had 
just died away along the vine-covered hills, where the 
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houses of Juvigny soattered about in the midst of the 
verdiu^ descend toward the river Omain, as an un- 
disciplined flock of white sheep descend to the water- 
ing-place. In one of the deliciously green gardens be- 
hind the old houses of the upper city, a young man, 
resting his elbow on the terrace-wall, was gazing upon 
the declivities of the gorge of Polval, shut in between 
two vineyards, and already thrown into shadow by the 
twilight;. The first stars were opening their diamond 
eyes above the forests bordering the horizon, and, in 
the distance, toward the woods, the rumbling of 
wagons resounded over the stony road, and then the 
sounds grew &inter as they passed farther away. In 
the midst of the comparative silence that succeeded 
the last notes of the bell, the east wind suddenly 
brought in joyous gusts the music of a rural ball hid- 
den under the foliage of a neighboring grove. The 
young man raised his head and breathed long draughts 
of the sonorous air, as if he would drink in the melo- 
dious sounds soattered by the wind. 

** Monsieur Gerard," cried the old house-servant 
suddenly behind him in strong nasal tones, ^' M. de 
Seigneulles has already gone to bed, Baptiste and I 
are going also ; don't you mean to come into the house 
soon ? " 

** Presenfly, Manette.'' 
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The servant, haying locked the gate that opened 
upon the vineyards, returned toward her young mas- 
ter. 

" Good-night, then I *' she said ; " when you go 
up-stairs, don't forget to bolt the vestibule. You 
know your father does not like to sleep with the doors 
open." 

" Yes, yes," he replied impatiently; "good-night I " 

Gerard de Seigneulles was a young man twenty- 
three years old, tall and well-proportioned, though 
rather slight. His pale complexion and deep -blue 
eyes were in striking contrast with his black hair and 
dark beard. His countenance was mobile and nervous; 
the strong traits of character that foimd expression 
there were veiled and restrained by a singular timid- 
ity, and this strange blending gave to his whole bear- 
ing an appearance of reserve that was usually mistaken 
for an inflexible finnness. His father, a knight of St. 
Louis, who had been a garde^u-corpa under the Resto- 
ration, had married late, and lost his wife a few years 
after his marriage. Gr^rard was M. de Seigneulles's 
only son, and had been brought up very strictly, in 
the old-fashioned way. The chevalier^ as he was called 
at Juvigny, was an ardent and obstinate Legitimist, 
with little cultivation, but thoroughly upright and of 
proverbial loyalty. He believed in the passive obe- 
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dienoe of sods to parental authority until they became 
of age, and agreed with the ancient law which fixed 
the majority at twenty-five. 

Gerard, when he was twelve years old, had been 
sent to a Jesuit college at Metz. He still remembered 
with a shudder the mortal terror that took possession 
of him when, on coming home for vacations, he brought 
back bad reports. He would often walk around the 
city five or six times before daring to enter the house 
and bxave the outburst of his father's anger. Soon after 
his graduation he studied law at Nancy ; but, even 
here, the same paternal severity made his Ufe a bur- 
den. M. de SeigneuUes found a boarding-place for his 
son with an aged relative who was very religious, and 
scarcely ever left the house. G6rard, in order to reach 
his own room, was obliged to pass through that of this 
respectable old dowager, which made it necessary for 
him to return home early^ while her vigilance rendered 
impossible any attempt to escape aib a later hour. The 
young man, imd^ these conditions, did not feel anx- 
ious to lengthen out his law-studies. After having 
passed his examinations and received his degree, he 
had returned to Juwgny scarcely a fortnight before 
the events we are going to relate. In spite of this 
monastic education, Gerard loved the w<N:ld with an 
intense affection, and the severe strictness to which he 
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was subjected weighed heavily upon his spirits. The 
instincts can no more be changed than the temper- 
amenty and the young law-student had an irresistible 
longing for terrestrial pleasures. The enjoyments of 
life had thus far been placed beyond his reach^ and he 
determined to taste them to the full, if he could once 
lay hold of them. Unfortunately, on the first week 
after his return, he felt that his hopes were destined 
to disappointment. The city had few sources- of 
amusement, and the life under the paternal roof was 
not very gay for a youth whose twenty-three years de- 
manded change and excitement. M. de Seigneulles 
entertained no company but the parish priest and two 
or three worthy gentlemen of the place. In giving 
his son more liberty, he gave him little opportunity to 
profit by it. Besides, among the young people of Ju- 
vigny, whose manners and conversation were so unlike 
his own, Gerard was awkward and out of his ele- 
ment. 

How he longed for a change ! Impatient aspira- 
tions agitated his heart and rose to his lips. With the 
warm blood of youth coursing in his veins, he felt that 
every hour of this doleful existence was so much taken 
out of the enjoyment of life, and, as restless in his 
solitude as a squirrel in its wheel, he became the vic- 
tim of weariness and languor. The day before, Beine 
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Lecomte, a young work-woman whom Manette em- 
ployed by the day, surprised him in this despondent 
mood. He was walking in the garden, stretching out 
his arms and yawning in utter listlessness. The girl, 
coquettish and forward like most of the grisettes of 
Juvigny, cast sly glances at hun while she was gather- 
ing up the linen that had been spread on the grass to 
dry. 

" Monsieur Gerard," said she, suddenly, " you look 
as if you were tired to death I " 

" That is true," he replied, blushing ; "the days are 
very long.*' 

** That is because you don't know how to have a 
good time. Why don't you go to the ball at the "Wil- 
lows to-morrow evening ? " 

" To the ball ! " murmiured Gerard, trembling, lest 
his father should hear. 

" Yes, like all the gentlemen. . . . The country- 
people will think you are proud, and turn up your 
nose at our work-women's baUs." 

" They are mistaken," he replied ; " the reason I do 
not go is because I am not acquainted with any one." 

" Nonsense I You will find plenty of partners ; if 
you will go to-morrow, I will promise you a quadriUe." 

Little Beine chattered in this way as she folded the 
linen, the mid-day sun lighting up her laughing eyes, 
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her tum-up nose, and her sparkling teeth. She went 
away, throwing at the young man a parting smile that 
put him into a dreamy mood. 

All the afternoon he had been revolving in his 
mind a plan for going to the ball at the WiUows, 
weighing in the balance the attraction of the forbid- 
den fruit and the risk of incurring his father's wrath. 
This is the reason that the stirring notes of the distant 
orchestra roused in his mind such a peculiar emotion. 
A Parisian accustomed to pass his youth as he pleased 
would have smiled at such agitation on accoimt of a 
work-woman's ball ; but for Gerard, brought up like a 
girl, and having had scarcely a taste of the pleasures 
of life, this ball had the mysterious seduction of a sin 
committed for the first time. The Willows seemed to 
him like an inclosed garden, full of novel and exciting 
perfumes. A sudden outburst of music triumphed 
over his remaining hesitation. He could not go out 
through the gate, for Manette had carried away the 
key. But he climbed over the terrace-wall, leaped 
lightly on the elastic soil of the vineyard, and crept 
cai^f uUy through the vine-branches. In a quarter of 
an hour he was making his way under the trees of the 
grove. 

The long avenue of plane-trees bordering an arm 
of the Omain was thrown into deep shadow. In the 
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distance, the colored lanterns hung at the entrance of 
the rustic ballroom looked like fire-flies scattered in 
the foliage. When the music ceased, no soxind was 
heard except the crystalline murmur of the water 
among the roots of the trees. When Gi^rard, breath- 
less and panting, approached the rustic wooden bridge 
that led to the hotel, his courage vanished. He did 
not dare to make his appearance at this ball, since he 
was ignorant of its requirements, and, undecided as to 
what he should do, he continued his wanderings on 
the bank of the river. The orchestra played a waltz. 
He could see through the hedge the garlands of col- 
ored glass, and he caught glimpses of the waltzers as 
they whirled around slowly in a circle full of luminous 
dust. Bursts of laughter mingled with the alluring 
sounds of the flutes and the sharper notes of the vio- 
lins ; a fragrance of mignonette and clematis, exhaled 
from the neighboring gardens, completed his intoxica- 
tion. He rushed over the bridge, paid the entrance- 
fee to the manager without raising his eyes, and, going 
along the darkest part of the hedge like a poor fellow 
ashamed to beg, he made his way behind the rows of 
matrons in their Sunday best, and curious citizens' 
wives, who formed the spectators at this ball in the 
open air. 

He had scarcely recovered from his bewilderment. 
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when he distinguished among the dancers the pretty, 
irregular face of Reine Lecomte. The little coquette 
was quite prim in her muslin dress, and under the red 
roses of her pretty cap with the strings floating in the 
wind. Her partner was a tall and robust fellow, with 
a bushy, blond beard, and an open countenance, who 
waltzed wonderfully well, and seemed to be the most 
important person at the ball. He wore a soft felt-hat 
with a broad brim, and a loose black-velvet jacket, 
with the ends of a flame-colored cravat floating over 
the lapels ; white-cassimere trousers, ornamented with 
a black stripe, completed this easy but rather loud 
toilet, which was in striking contrast with the simple 
redingotes and high-crowned hats of the other young 
men. The suppleness, the high spirits, and the self- 
possession of the waltzer in the velvet jacket, drew 
forth marks of approval from all the spectators. 

"See," said one of the gossiping crowd, "little 
Reine admires good dancers ; she will not leave M* 
Laheyrard." 

" She is taking revenge upon the brother for the 
tricks the sister plays upon her," replied an ill-favored 
girl, one of the wall-flowers of the f^te. " Mademoi- 
selle Laheyrard has got away Heine's lover." 

" What ! has that silly Fino^l taken it into his 
head that he can marry the fine Parisian ? " 
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^' He is always pinning himself to her petticoats, 
and she draws him everywhere like her shadow I " 

The waltz had just ended, and Gerard with a beat- 
ing heart went in search of little Heine* He remarked 
that most of the young people wore gloves, and, dig- 
ging his hands into his pockets, he found only a pair 
of black ones ! Very little money was wasted upon 
the elegances of the toilet under his father's roof, and 
black was the fashionable color there. While Gerard 
looked piteously upon this mourning livery, and won- 
dered if it were not better to dance with ungloved 
hands, he heard the signal for the quadrille, and found 
himself directly in front of Beine Lecomte. 

** That's good ! " cried Beine, gayly ; " you are a 
man of your word ; give me your arm." 

Gerard thrust his fingers hastily into his doleful 
black gloves, and Beine, hanging on his arm, walked 
him round through the most conspicuous parts of the 
ballroom. She was only too glad to show to the whole 
assembly that she had for a partner a handsome young 
man, and the heir of one of the best families in Juvi- 
gny too. Young de Seigneulles, feeling that all eyes 
were upon him, lost his self-possession entirely. Some 
of the dancers who knew him and had a pique against 
him, cast side-glances and tittered as he passed. G^ 
rard felt ill at ease, and began to regret his adventure 
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when the orchestra commenced the prelude for the 
next dance. At the same moment, the jolly fellow in 
the velvet jacket accosted little Beine and exclaimed 
in a tone half bantering and half pretentious : " How 
is this ? queen of my heart, you have played me false, 
and are lavishing your favors upon a stranger ! " 

" Yes," she replied, mincingly. " M. de Seigneulles 
is here for the first time, and we must encourage be- 
ginners." 

" I know that you are fond of giving lessons," re- 
plied the young man with a loud burst of laughter, 
and raising his hat. — ^ My compliments, sir I " he 
said to Gerard, who bit his lips and blushed. 

" Be quiet, you saucy fellow 1 " exclaimed Heine, 
indignantly ; then, turning to her partner, she asked 
him if he had a vis-^-via. As he replied in the neg- 
ative, she again appealed to her friend with the light- 
colored beard. " Go, bad boy," she said, " ask one of 
the girls to dance with you as quick as you can, and 
take your place opposite to us." 

"As you will, duchess I " He bowed and turned 
about on his heels, and soon returned with a part- 
ner. 

The quadrille commenced. Gerard could not find 
a word to say to Beine Lecomte, as he was entirely 
unacquainted with the language to be used with gri- 
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settes. The conversation languished, and M. de Sei- 
gneulles soon thought that this ball was far from real- 
izing his expectations. He trembled with fear lest he 
should make some blunder in dancing; fortunately, the 
quadrille was carried on in an unceremonious fashion 
that would have put a child at ease ; at each figure, 
the gentlemen simply took their partners by the waist, 
and turned round with them. The "first gentleman 
forward " was a painful trial for Gerard ; he felt that 
all eyes were fixed upon him and he advanced bashfully, 
hardly daring to raise his eyes, and not knowing what 
to do with his arms. He understood his inferiority 
still better when he saw his vis-d-vis in the velvet 
jacket take his turn. The youth commenced with a 
series of frolicsome cuts, during which he beat the air 
with his arms raised above his head like the elytra of 
a gigantic insect ; suddenly he stopped short, balanced 
slowly and gravely in front of 66rard, touched off a 
grotesque bow while quickly throwing his hat back- 
ward, sent kisses from the end of his fingers to the 
two partners, then stretched out his hands to them and 
they finished with an all-roundL 

Gerard was amazed. ** Who is this young man ? " 
he asked Beine. 

" Indeed ! he is a neighbor of yours — ^the son of 
the inspector of the academy. . • • I will venture to 
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Bay that you are better acquainted with his sister, the 
beautiful H61ene Laheyrard." 

" No, I have just returned from college, and I don't 
know any one now." 

"You will know her soon," replied Reine, mali- 
ciously. " She makes herself conspicuous ; if the rest 
of us dared to do one^quarter of the impudent things 
that are allowed in this Parisian woman, there would 
not be stones enough to throw at us." 

" Really ! and is she pretty ? " 

" That depends upon taste," said Reine, scornfully; 
" some persons dote upon her, because she has great 
eyes that look as if they would devour everything, and 
long, curly hair hanging down her back. As for me, I 
would not turn my head to see her pass by ; but men 
are so stupid ! " 

The final galop cut short the conversation. Gerard, 
who had regained a little self-command, clasped his 
partner tightly round the waist and whirled with the 
rest through the ballroom. He enjoyed this part of 
the dancing very much, fie was proud of being able 
to perform his part so well ; and was on his way to 
find a partner for the next dance, when an exclamation 
coming from the bench where he had conducted Reine 
Lecomte made him retrace his steps. A companion 
had just shown the saucy little woman the imprint 
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of tlie fingers of 66^rd's black glove on her white 
corsage. 

** Ah ! Monsieur de Seigneulles," cried the angry 
grisette, " jou are a pretty man ! See what you have 
done to my dress ! " 

The poor youth, amazed and abashed, wished he 
were a hundred feet underground. The spectators 
made a circle around them, and evil-disposed persons 
were not wanting. Gerard blushed, and murmured 
excuses, but could not think of the proper thing to 
Bay. 

^'I should think," said a coarse shopman behind 
him in a jeering tone, ^ if M. de Seigneulles allowed 
his son to go to the ball, he ought to buy a pair of yel- 
low gloves for him.'* 

" Nonsense 1 " replied another, who wished to ap- 
pear witty ; ^'all these nobles of the upper city are the 
same — ^they are in mourning for their wardrobe and 
their hopes.*' 

Gerard was not patient ; he turned toward the last 
speaker, seized him by the lapels of his coat, and shook 
him violently. ** Sir," he cried, " I believe you intend 
to insult me ! " 

In an instant he was surrounded by a band of 
young shopkeepers, who asked for no better sport than 
to do him an ill turn. " Turn him out ! " they ex- 
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claimed, "do these sprigs of nobility imagine that 
they wfll be masters in our ball ? " 

*' Grently there, gentlemen ! '^ cried a resounding 
voice ; " is this the way you practise the rights of hos- 
pitality ? '^ With two thrusts of his solid shoulders M. 
Laheyrard made his way through the group, took his 
place at Gerard's side, and stood ready to confront his 
adversaries with his fists squarely pressed against his 
hips, and his hat thrown backward. " What a fuss,'' 
he continued, '* about a soiled dress ! The gentle- 
man will give a new one to Mademoiselle Reine, as a 
matter of course. But is this any excuse for behaving 
like village curs, which bark fiercely when a stranger 
enters their premises ? I think your conduct is absurd, 
and I tell you this : the first one who takes a step 
toward my friend will at once feel the weight of my 
fists." 

The assailants looked at each other, calculated 
mentally the weight of young Laheyrard's arm, and, 
after some low-toned grumbling, scattered at the 
first notes of the orchestra announcing a new quad- 
rille. 

Gerard warmly thanked his defender, who shrugged 
his shoulders and pushing De Seigneulles toward an 
unfrequented path — " This is doubtless your first visit 
to the ball at the Willows ? " he asked ; and, being an« 
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swered in the a^Ermative, he added : ^^ That is easily 
seen, you have not got your sea-legs yet ; but this 
will come with a little practice.^' 

Gerard replied that his adventure had disgusted 
him with balls for a Icmg time, and he wished to take 
leave of his new friend. 

" "Wait a minute ! " cried the latter ; " I shall not 
quit you. The road is dark and lonely ; these scape- 
graces would be delighted to improve the opportunity 
for taking their revenge." 

They went out together and walked for some dis- 
tance under the plane-trees. 

''If I am not mistaken,'^ said G4rard, ''we are 
neighbors. My name is Gerard de Seigneulles, and I 
believe I have the pleasure of speaking to M. Lahey- 
rard, Jr.'* 

'^ Yes," replied his companion, caressing his beard 
complacently, " Marius Laheyrard, student of the Fa- 
culty of Paris and editor of the Aurore BoridU^ a paper 
of the new school. You may have often read verses 
from my pen in it." 

"I beg your pardon," said Gerard, politely, **I 
must own that I have never seen this journal, but I 
will certainly procure it — " 

" My signature is Mario," pursued M. Laheyrard, 
** out of regard for the old man — ^ 
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"What old man?" asked Gerard, who could not 
imagine whom he meant. 

** Old Laheyrard — ^my father," added the poet, care- 
lessly. ''He has a horror of verses, and wished to 
prevent me from writing, under the pretext that my 
bacchanalian verses compromised his academic dig- 
nity ; but I clinched his argument." 

'' Ah ! " murmured M. de Seigneulles, astounded at 
the unceremonious way in which this poet treated 
parental authority. Then, wishing to be agreeable, 
he added : " I like verses very much ; I admire La- 
martine especially." 

" Lamartine — an old jackass ! " exclaimed Marius, 
irreverently. 

" Well, but Jocdyn — ^" objected Gerard. 

" Jocdyn is antiquated stuff ! " replied M. Lahey- 
rard, piteously. He then began with much animation 
to expound to his companion a poetical theory, ac- 
cording to which a skillful combination of curiously 
sonorous and highly-colored words took the place of 
emotion and thought. ''See here," cried he, with 
ridiculous assimiption, " we want no more of that in- 
Bpiration that makes poems spring forth in a night like 
mushrooms ; for us who chisel our words, as the sculp- 
tor his marble, the midnight oil, unheard-of effort, and 
unrivaled combat, mark the road that leads to fame." 
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Gerard opened his large eyes with astonishment. 
As they passed through the quiet streets, Marius, 
uniting example with precept, recited sonnets whose 
themes were tawny ages, mysterious terrors, and wild 
homesickness ; the setting sun was compared to a 
drunkard surcharged with wine, and the stars to gold- 
fishes swinuning in an azure globe. . • • 

The poet, affcer having declaimed for a quarter of 
an hour, stopped to fill and light his pipe. Gerard 
surveyed by the light of the match the sensual and 
jovial appearance of his new friend, with his broad 
shoulders, broad back, and chubby face, and was as- 
tonished that such funereal and melancholy poetry 
should come from a brain overflowing with wit and 
merriment. 

" I am dry as the sand of Sahara ! " cried M. La- 
heyrard, smacking his lips ; " and it is too bad that 
the cafh are already closed." Then, changing the 
subject, he extolled the virtues of foaming beer, and, 
passing from aesthetics to gastronomy, celebrated in 
epic style the luxurious dinners of Juvigny. The char- 
acter of Marius presented such a mixture of strange 
affectation and thoughtless childishness, with jovial 
good-nature and agreeable eccentricity, that De Sei- 
gneuUes wondered if he had to do with an insane person 
or a practical joker. While chatting in this way, they 
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had reached the Rue du Tribel, where they both lived. 
Marius drew from his pocket an enormous night-key. 
" Here," said he, " is the tiny key that opens the pa- 
ternal mansion, but first let me see you safely at your 
own door.'* 

*^ I hsar^ no key," murmured Gerard in a confused 
tone, ^^ and I do not want to waken my father." Then 
he related the way he had jumped over the garden- 
wall. 

Marius burst out laughing. ^^ Ah ! " said he, hold- 
ing his sides, ''the black gloves, your bashful dancing, 
and your attention to little Beine, are all explained. 
Well I you are a good fellow, and I hope we shall see 
each other often. Climb over your wall, my young 
friend, and good-night ! " 

He went home whistling. As to Grerard, he turned 
the comer of the street, and went on his way till he 
reached the vineyards ; then he had but to scale the 
terrace. Thanks to the old moss-covered espaliers that 
formed natural stepping-stones, he reached the top of 
the wall safe and sound. He was astride there when 
a mocking voice cried, '' Bravo I " and on raising his 
head he perceived the poet perched on a tree in a 
neighboring garden. 

The hardest part was done. Gerard passed care- 
fully through the vestibule and mounted the stairs on 
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tiptoe. He had reached the landing-place near his 
father's chamber^ and thought himself ah'eady in safe- 
ty, when unfortunately he struck a piece of furniture 
in the darkness. At the same moment, the chamber- 
door opened, and M. de Seigneulles made his appear- 
ance in a flannel night-dress, with a candlestick in his 
hand. 

"What is the meaning of this, sir?" he cried out ;, 
" do you take my house for an hotel ? I do not mean 
that my doors shall be open after ten o'clock. You 
should know that." And as Gerard tried to justify 
himself — ^"That's enough," he added, severely — "go 
to bed ; you will present your excuses to-morrow," 



II. 



Thb next day, shaving-day, M. de Seigneulles was 
installed in his leather-covered easy-chair in the very 
middle of the kitchen, between his servant Manette 
and his barber Magdelinat. Manette had lighted a 
fire to warm the water for shaving, and the bright 
flames were reflected on the iron-work of the turnspit, 
the rows of saucepans, the copper pans, and the high 
dresser loaded with dishes. The sunlight, filtering 
through the red-cotton curtains, colored with a rosy tint 
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the gray hair of the old man and the smooth and 
crafty face of Magdelinat busied in strapping his razor 
on a leather band. The barber was a good talker, ob- 
sequious and insinuating, stinging as a wasp, and timid 
as a hare. He knew before any one else all the little 
scandals of Juvigny, and had the art of seasoning them 
with malicious commentaries, in order to give them a 
savor more or less spicy, according to the taste of his 
clients. M. de Seigneulles was the only one who dis- 
approved of the barber's stories, and Magdelinat owed 
him a grudge on this account. He had heard of the 
adventure at the ball, and he longed to retail it to the 
chevalier, to bring down a little his haughty and as- 
suming airs. His tongue fairly ached to tell the story, 
but on the other side he was restrained through fear of 
M. de Seigneulles's stormy outbursts ; thus, all the time 
he was getting his razor ready for use, he was trying 
to invent some plan for gratifying his envious dispo- 
sition without risking a quarrel with his patron. On 
this day, the old life-guard seemed less disposed than 
ever to enter into conversation with his hair-dresser. 
He had waked up in a very bad humor ; his thin face 
was rigid, his gray eyes looked straight forward, his 
eyebrows resembled two circumflex accents, and his 
aquiline nose was more pinched than usual. He scarce- 
ly opened his lips, and was insensible to the cajolery of 

2 
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two favorite cats that rubbed in vain against his long 
legs, uttering faint mews. 

*' Where is my son ? " he asked, brusquely. 

Manette replied that M. G6rard went to the woods 
early in the morning, and, not knowing whether he 
would return at noon, left orders not to wait dinner for 
him. M. de Seigneulles muttered a few words with an 
appearance of being greatly disturbed. 

^^ M. Gerard," said Magdelinat, insinuatingly, '' is a 
handsome fellow. He promises to become a fine dan- 
cer." 

"What do you know about it?" replied M. de 
Seigneulles, sharply* 

** Oh ! I know nothing except from hearsay." 

" I don't care a song for your Jiearaayl My son 
has never put his foot in a ballroom, and I don't be- 
lieve he has made a fool of himself by dancing on the 
public square." 

Magdelinat coughed discreetly, and gave his whole 
attention to making lather in the shaving-dish of cost- 
ly faience. " Is the chevalier acquainted with young 
Laheyrard ? " 

^' That scoundrel who blows the horn and keeps me 
from sleeping ? Thank Heaven, no ! I do not wish to 
be acquainted with him." 

"M. Laheyrard is a fine dancer also, and a gay 
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fellow who goes through the world with his eyes 
open." 

M. de Seigneulles made an impatient gesture, and 
Magdelinat hastened to lather his cheeks and chin ; 
but when the chevalier, his face coated with an unct- 
uous layer, was unable to speak a word, at that critical 
moment when a man is entirely at the mercy of his 
barber, Magdelinat perfidiously resumed : ^* M. Lahey- 
rard's daring feat at the ball of the Willows is the talk 
of the whole country. The story is that he made a suc- 
cessful stand, last evening, against five or six ill-dis- 
posed rascals who wished to molest a yoimg man, 
ignorant of our customs, who had come to the ball for 
the first time. Can such a thing be possible ? They 
wished to pick a quarrel with a charming youth, under 
the pretext that he belongs to the nobility, and that 
his father regrets Charles X." 

He was violently interrupted by the chevalier, who 
grasped his arm as in a vise. 

*^ His name ! " exclaimed M. de Seigneulles, through 
great bubbles of lather. " Was it G&ard ? Put an 
end to your mysteries, and tell me everything, just as 
it is!" 

" Mercy on us ! let me go ! " murmured the' fright- 
ened barber ; ^ I was not there. To be sure, I heard 
M. Gr^rard's name mixed with the reports, but I make 
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no assertion. Keep still, M. de Seigneulles, or I shall 
cut you with my razor." 

" Tell me everything," replied the chevalier, with a 
sombre aspect. 

The malicious hairdresser did not wait to be asked 
the second time. Without paying any attention to 
Manette's grimaces, who shook her fists at him behind 
the easy-chair, he unwound his skein to the last thread, 
giving the details of the quadrille danced by Gerard, 
the young man's admiration for little Reine, the scene 
of the black gloves, and, finally, the triumphant inter- 
vention of Marius Laheyrard. M. de SeigneuUes lis- 
tened without losing a word ; the muscles of his face 
were relaxed, his brow was downcast, and his eyes 
sent forth a gray glimmer of light. He seemed so 
mortified, that Magdelinat was afraid he had gone too 
far, and, seeking to mend matters, he added that, after 
all, Reine was a pretty girl, and that more than one 
would like to be in Gerard's place. 

" Enough ! " groaned the austere chevalier ; " do 
you believe my son capable of dishonoiing himself by 
paying public attention to this seamstress ? " 

" And what if he does ? there is no need of being 
disturbed about it I " 

" But it might injure the young woman's reputa- 
tion ! " cried M. de SeigneuUes. 
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"Ah 1 Reine is a sly one. Besides, it is her busi- 
ness to take care of herself, and, if she is imprudent 
with M. Gerard, it is not of much consequence." 

" Monsieur — Magdelinat," said the chevalier, in his 
most disdainful tone, " among your shopkeepers of the 
lower city, this kind of morality may be tolerated ; 
but, in the class of society to which I belong, those who 
break windows make it a principle to pay for them. 
The De SeigneuUes have always lived without reproach, 
and my son will treat this young woman with becoming 
respect. — " Manette," added he, rising haughtily, and 
wiping his chin, " tell Baptiste to saddle Bruno ! " 

When Bruno was saddled, the chevalier, who had 
put on his long brown coat and broad-brimmed hat, 
mounted his horse, and set out for his daily ride. 
Every morning, after having heard mass at seven 
o'clock, and completed his toilet, he made a two hours' 
circuit of the environs of the city. He rode at a slow 
pace through the streets of Juvigny, erect on his sad- 
dle, and without losing an inch of his height. When 
he passed before one of the plaster Virgins that orna- 
ment the vine-dressers' houses, and are always deco- 
rated with black grapes at the Feast of the Assumption, 
he seldom failed to stop Bruno and raise his hat de- 
voutly. He must have been absorbed in serious reflec- 
tions on this day, for he paid no attention either to the 
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fronts of the houses adorned with grapes, or to the 
plaster Virgins. His head was bent down, and he was 
sorrowfully turning over in his mind the base insinua- 
tions of Magdelinat. — "After all," he thought, "Ge- 
rard has not escaped contagion ! It was all in vain to 
watch oyer him, bring him up religiously, and hide from 
his sight the spectacle of a libertine and impious world ! 
The labor is all lost. Cursed age ! " he continued, 
striking Bruno with the whip — ^f or the animal was tak- 
ing advantage of his master's preoccupation to nibble at 
the shoots of a hedge they were passing — ^^ your lep- 
rosy infects souls nourished in the most sacred doc- 
trines ! To go and compromise himself at a grisettes' 
ball ! Has Gerard no shame ? It is a terrible thing 
to have sons ! When they feel their twenty years, they 
are like those wines that begin to bubble as soon as 
they are in bloom, and break the bottles, unless they 
are cared for. Merciful Heaven I are the hearts of 
young men all the same ? " 

Yes, they are all alike I And if M. de Seigneulles, 
who was riding along a road bordered with linden-trees, 
had only looked around him, he would have seen that, 
in the whole creation, the smallest animals were, like 
young men of twenty years, a prey to the same trou- 
bles and temptations ; all Nature bore the mark of the 
original stain. Under the honeyed foliage of the lin- 
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dens, magnificent butterflies in iridescent hues were 
pursuing each other two by two ; green dragon-flies 
were swinging in couples on the steins of the rushes 
hanging over the humid ditches, and on the other side 
of the hedge the reapers were telling the old, old 
story, to their mates under the noonday sun. I do 
not know whether the chevalier saw these things, or if 
they made any impression upon him, but he warmed 
Bruno's sides with a rigorous blow of the whip. The 
horse fell into a trot, and did not stop to take breath 
until they reached the waste-lands of Savonni^res. 
The sun, already high in the heavens, threw his rays 
over a wild and undulating landscape. Above the 
shady depths of the gorge of Savonnidres a light mist 
still hovered, but on the highlands and the opposite 
declivities everything reflected brightness and dazzling 
light. Between two clusters of woodland, and through 
a light veil of mist, the houses of Juvigny were seen 
rising like the rounds of a ladder on the slope of 
the hill. The red roofs were brought out in bold re- 
lief from the midst of the luxuriant verdure of the 
gardens, the windows scintillated with a dazzling effect, 
and above the fading mist the arrow of St. Stephen 
and the clock-tower arose luminous on a sky of immac- 
ulate blue. Beyond the city there were vineyards, and 
then vineyards still farther on, the whole perspective 
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of the verdant and undulating hills being prolonged to 
the forests of Argonne, whose blue and distant line 
marked the extreme limit df the horizon. The serene 
tones of the bells of Juvigny were wafted in sonorous 
cadence through the limpid air and the joyous sunshine. 
The chevalier allowed Bruno to rest, and enjoyed with 
a kind of sensuous pleasure the whole effect of the 
combined harmony. This country was his own ; he had 
breathed its hardy fragrance from childhood, and he 
admirect it with patriotic pride. The view of the mist- 
covered woods and vineyards filled with the hum of 
locusts, the sight of the old houses of the upper city, 
and the tones of the same bell that had rung at his 
baptism, recalled doubtless to his mind the time when 
he was young, when he also had a heart full of tender 
emotion and ready to yield to temptation. He felt 
softened, and as if inwardly pervaded with a refreshing 
dew. For a moment the rigid old man wavered in his 
purpose, and gave himself up to more humane senti- 
ments. — *^ Well," he sighed, putting spurs to Bruno, 
" this young man must be married ; it is high time ! " 
Gerard's marriage ! this was the subject of his med- 
itations during the mid-day repast. The young man, 
dreading an explosion of paternal wrath, had taken 
care not to return. M. de Seigneulles finished his din- 
ner, and then went to the lower city to pay a visit to 
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one of his old friends, Madame de Travanette. The 
widow's dwelling, located in a part of Juvigny called 
the Bourg, is celebrated throughout the country for its 
handsome flight of steps with a baluster of wrought- 
iron, and its fagade of the sixteenth century, with ele- 
gant stone gargoyles. This mansion was then the sole 
point of reunion for the small remnant of the ancient 
local nobility. Every day, from one o'clock till four, 
one of the friends of the house came to play a game 
of backgammon with the widow. When M. *de Sei- 
gneulles entered the old-fashioned drawing-room, wain- 
scoted with oak, and hung with green tapestry, he 
found Abbe VoDand already seated at the good lady's 
side. These two persons made a pleasing home-picture 
in the dim light coming through the half-closed shut- 
ters, and in the middle of the grand drawing-room with 
its faded furniture and tarnished gilding. Madame de 
Travanette, with a thin and bilious face under a tower 
of false black hair, and very erect in spite of her 
seventy years, was seated in one of the corners of 
a large easy-chair, busily occupied with her knitting- 
work. Abb6 Volland, priest of St. Stephen's, leaning 
on the arm of her chair, was listening with half-closed 
eyes to the old lady's confidential talk. The abb6 was 
a small, portly man, with short, plump hands, and fault- 
lessly dressed. He was near his sixtieth year. His 
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thick lips, red and cleft in the centre, made his mouth 
look like a doable cherry ; when he smiled, two rows 
of small white teeth, square at the end, were revealed 
between his sensuous lips. His red mouth, tumed-up 
nose with large nostrils, fine eyes, and thickly-frizzed 
gray hair, showed plainly that the Gur£ must be a charm- 
ing table-companion, with a cheerful disposition, unct- 
uous manners, and a lively play of wit and imagina- 
tion. 

Abbe Yolland rose as M. de Seigneulles advanced 
toward him, and gave him a priestly greeting resem- 
bling a courtesy. They talked at first on indifferent sub- 
jects ; then, G6rard's name having been mentioned — 

" How is he ? " asked Madame de Travanette ; " is 
it true that you intend to make a magistrate of him ? " 

" No," said the chevalier, " not under the present 
government. Gerard will never take an oath that he 
cannot keep. I reserve my son for the day when our 
true king will return, and trust the time may not be 
far distant." 

"Amen I" sighed Madame de Travanette ; "may 
the good (rod hear your prayer ; but I greatly fear 
that I shall never see that day. Exiled kings are in an 
unfavorable position in regard to their subjects. They 
are like the old friends who wish to renew a corre- 
spondence interrupted for many years. When they 
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take up the pen, they have nothing to say, for they 
have not an idea in common." 

The abb6, who dreaded politics, put on an absent- 
minded air, and rubbed imperceptible particles of dust 
from the sleeve of his cassock. " Meantime," said he 
to M. de Seigneulles, " what do you intend to do with 
Gerard?" 

" I wish him to get married." 

" So soon I " 

" It is full, time," replied the chevalier. He told 
the story of the ball at the "Willows, while the cur6 
smiled with the appearance of having already heard 
of the adventure. When M. de Seigneulles uttered 
the name of Marius Laheyrard, Madame de Travanette 
clasped her hands together : ^^ Ah ! " cried she, ^^ what 
a family these Laheyrards are ! Such a disorderly home 
was never seen. The children go out with their stock- 
ings full of holes, and no one in the house ever thinks 
of touching a needle. I have nothing to say against 
the father — he is a good fellow ; but the mother, what 
a fool she is ! She cannot keep a servant. I cannot 
understand why she had so little tact as to procure an 
appointment for her husband in a city where, in her 
youth, she was anything but a favorite, and bore no 
enviable reputation. She paid me a visit, which I have 
not returned, and I hope she will not come again." 
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" Her oldest daughter has decided talent," inter- 
posed the abb& 

" Poor child, I pity her — she is so badly brought up I 
Is it true, my good friend, that she goes to walk alone 
with one of the mayor's secretaries, and that she draws 
nude figures ? " 

The Abb6 Volland resumed the work of brushing 
invisible suspicions of wool from his sleeve. 

" I assure you, madame, that many of these reports 
are without a word of truth." 

" O Monsieur Volland, you defend them — you have 
a weakness for mangy sheep I " 

" Madame," replied the abb6, gently, " is not that 
true evangelical charity? Besides, Madame Lahey- 
rard is a distant relative of mine ; H6l6ne is my god- 
daughter, and she sings in church with much zeal and 
fervor." 

" At any rate," said Madame de Travanette, obsti- 
nately, " na one receives them." 

*' Pardon me I Madame Grandfief, strict as she is, 
does not hesitate to receive Mademoiselle Lahey- 
rard— " 

"Who gives drawing-lessons to her daughter 
Georgette. Ah I Madame Grandfief is a crafty per- 
son ! " 

"Do you not mean," interrupted M. de Seigneulles, 
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" the iron-manufacturer's wife, of Salvanches ? Has she, 
then, a daughter ? '' 

'* Yes," replied Madame de Travanette, " and, since 
you are looking for a wife for Gerard, she is the right 
one for you." 

The chevalier listened attentively. Madame de 
Travanette, who had a mania for match-making, com- 
menced a marvelous eulogy on Georgette Grandfief. 
She was eighteen years old, pretty, admirably brought 
up, and had a dowry of two hundred thousand francs ; 
in a word, it would be an excellent match. M. de Sei- 
gneuUes would have preferred a family of a higher 
social grade ; but the old lady tried to convince him 
that at Juvigny the young women of the higher class 
were poor and seedy. She ended by offering to act 
as an agent in the affair. The chevalier remained 
in a thoughtful mood. Before committing himself, he 
wished to see the mother and daughter, and to judge 
for himself. 

" Listen," said the abb6, suddenly rising to take 
his leave ; " what I am going to propose is not strictly 
canonical, but Heaven will pardon me on account of 
the purity of my intentions. To-morrow, Madame 
Grandfief and her daughter are coming to the vicarage, 
in the afternoon, to help the young girls to make up 
the flowers for the fSte of the Assumption. Come and 
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see me about four o'clock, and bring Gerard. You 
can see these ladies, and the young man will have an 
opportunity to judge for himself." 

M. de Seigneulles assented, the abb6 departed, and 
the game of backgammon commenced. 

In the evening, at supper, the chevalier received 
his son kindly, and did not breathe a word of the 
events of the preceding evening. Before going to 
bed, he said to Gerard : " Do not go away to-morrow. 
We will go together and pay a visit to the Abb6 Vol- 
land — and," added he, "oblige me by purchasing 
a pair of gray gloves ; I have had enough of your 
black gloves I " 

This was the only allusion he allowed himself to 
make to the adventure at the ball at the Willows. 



m. 

The vicarage garden was a wild spot. Arranged 
in terraces on the site of the old ditches of the upper 
city, and very much neglected by the Abb6 Volland, 
who knew nothing about gardening, it presented speci- 
mens of the most diverse forms of cultivation. In this 
confusion, a perfect symbol of the spirit of Christian 
equality that a good pastor should maintain among 
his flock, the lettuce grew fraternally by the side of 
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the rose-trees with a hundred leaves ; lilies alternated 
with currant-bushes, and lovage, fenne], and box min- 
gled their aromatic fragrance with clematis and other 
climbing-plants. Along the lower terrace there was a 
walk under an arbor a hundred years old. In the 
centre a rotunda opened, adorned with a stone table 
and rustic seats. The young girls, busied in making 
the paper flowers, were collected there under the di- 
rection of one of the oldest women of the congregation, 
and a young priest very restless and frizzed like a 
sheep. When M. de Seigneulles and Gerard entered 
the passage-way leading to the house, a murmur of 
feminine voices, rising from the arbor like a buzzing 
hive, reached their ears. 

The servant ushered them into the drawing-room, 
where the Abb6 VoUand was engaged in a conference 
with Madame de Grandfief . This lady was tall, with a 
fiat figure and large bones ; her manners were imposing 
and dignified, and her way of talking imperious and 
emphatic. Her square forehead, encircled with thin 
chestnut civls, her very long nose, her rectangular face 
terminated by a massive chin, vaguely recalled the 
type of the equine race. The abb^ presented his visit- 
ors to her, and M. de Seigneulles entered into a 
solemn conversation with her upon topics of mutual 
interest. This ceremonious talk was tedious for Gerard, 
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and, just as he began to find it unendurable, the cur6 
proposed going into the garden. The young man did 
not wait to be invited a second time, and as soon as 
they were out-doors, leaving the abb6 and his guests 
to follow at a slow pace, he made his way toward the 
arbor, where he heard the gay buzzing; that lured him 
on. When he had reached one of the entrances, he 
stopped a moment on the threshold of the obscure and 
green path, and perceived, as in the remotest part of a 
panorama, the group of light dresses in the midst of 
which the priest's cassock formed one black spot. A 
young girl in the centre of the group, with fair com- 
plexion and thick blond hair flowing freely over her 
shoulders, held a plate full of red currants, which she 
ate in the pretty fashion of a dainty bird. 

" Do you like currants. Mademoiselle Laheyrard ? " 
said the vicar, at the same moment, with a strong Lor- 
raine accent. 

" Yes, I like especially to pick them. How is it 
with you, sir ? " 

" I do not like solely those I pick myself," he re- 
plied, with a covetous glance. 

" Do you wish for mine ? " 

The abbe made an afiirmative sign, and, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the frolicsome girl, without being 
disturbed by the scandalized faces of those around 
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her, seized with the ends of her fingers a long, appe- 
tizing bunch, and moved it back and forth before the 
vicar's lips. 

The unfortunate man blushed red as scarlet. He 
looked with utter astonishment upon the tempting 
bunch of currants, vibrating on the extremity of a 
pretty hand, and at the same time caught a glimpse 
of a white arm revealed by a loose sleeve. He mur- 
mured some confused words, and, turning on his heels, 
prudently beat a retreat toward the other end of the 
arbor, where the cur^, M. de SeigneuUes, and Madame 
Grandfief, had been witnesses of the scene. 

" What impropriety ! " said the prim lady, in a 
low voice, to the cure. 

Meanwhile, the girl still held the bunch of currants 
in her hand. 

" Then I shall eat it myself," she said, with a lim- 
pid burst of laughter ; and, picking the currants from 
the stem, the fruit gracefully disappeared in her pretty 
mouth. Gerard approached ; she perceived him, made 
a movement of surprise, and her clear brown eyes en- 
countered the young man's admiring glances. 

"Georgette," said the severe Madame Grandfief, 
addressing one of the working group, **put on your 
bonnet ; it is time for us to go home." 

Another girl, a brunette, with cheeks the color of 
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a ripe peach, a mouth shaped like a heart, Ivigo ejes 
slyly downcast, and a plump figure, left the group, 
which was still looking with horror on Mademoiselle 
Laheyrard, and approached Madame Grandfief. 

"This is my daughter, M. de Seigneulles,** said 
the lady, while Mademoiselle Greorgette made a cere- 
monious bow. 

" She is charming,'^ muimured the gallant cheva- 
lier. 

Abb6 VoUand, trying to give a stem expression to 
his unctuous physiognomy, took the fair transgressor 
aside. 

" Hel^ne," said he, " I beg you in future to respect 
my vicar." 

"But, reverend sir," replied the girl, in a tone 
maliciously confused, " I respect him, and admire him 
also. If you had seen with what an expression of a 
frightened sheep he resisted temptation. . . . He 
made me think of the St. Anthony of the puppet- 
show." 

" Dreadful child ! " muttered the cur6, shaking his 
head. 

When the chevalier and Gerard came out of the 
vicarage — " How do you like this girl ? " said M. de 
SeigneuUes. 

" She is very fascinating," replied the yoimg man, 
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still in a dreamy mood ; ^^ what a pleasant voice she 
has, and what magnificent blond hair ! " 

" Blond ! " repeated the chevalier, stopping : " am 
I blind ? It seemed to me that she was a brunette." 

" Blond, father ; with long, silken curls covering 
her shoulders." 

M. de Sefgneulles knit his brow. 

"Attend to the conversation. Who is talking 
about that giddy creature with the flowing mane ? I 
speak of Mademoiselle Grandfief." 

« Ah," replied G6rard ; « I hardly looked at her." 

" Very well. When you have the honor to meet 
her again, be kind enough to look at her.. Z looked at 
her, and it would not be disagreeable to me to have 
her for a daughter-in-law." 

During this time, the girl whom the chevalier called 
a giddy creature left the vicarage in her tiun, and 
slowly reached the Rue du Tribel. 

" What prudes these provincials are ! " she 
thought ; " and how came my father to take it into 
his head to live, in Juvigny ? " 

While rebelling thus against her lot, a heart-felt 
sigh found utterance, for the causes that had brought 
her family into the country returned sadly to her 
mind. Her father, a professor of natural philosophy, 
had made a virtue of necessity in quitting Pans, where 
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existence was becoming burdensome, with four chil- 
dren and a small salary. 

" And to think," she said to herself, " that I must 
grow mouldy at Juvigny, and become perhaps a home- 
ly and dried-up old maid ! Oh, no ! never ! " 

At that moment Gerard, who was walking behind 
his father, turned round, recognized Mademoiselle 
Laheyrard, and bowed to her before going into the 
house. 

" Really," said the maiden, interrupting brusquely 
her melancholy reflections, " our neighbor is decidedly 
good-looking. He is a handsome fellow, and has none 
of the pretentious airs of the young men of the city. 
My behavior with the vicar must have surprised him." 

She began to laugh heartily in thinking of the 
abbe's frightened appearance. 

She crossed the threshold of the paternal mansion, 
where the vulgar bustle of an uncomfortable and ill- 
regulated home awaited her. The inspector had, be- 
sides H615ne and Marius, two young children. One 
was a little girl ten years old, with hair always in dis- 
order, and long, thin legs, whom the poet had nick- 
named Tonton. The other was a boy, twelve years 
old, called Benjamin, who- passed his time in playing 
truant, and always came home with bumps on his fore- 
head and his clothes in tatters. All the burden of 
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watching and caring for these two undisciplined chil- 
dren fell upon Hel^ne. Madame Laheyrard, who had 
been pretty and still kept up her pretensions, though 
nearly fifty years old, was always restless and full of 
business ; but her blundering activity was of little avail 
to the well-being of her household. She lost whole days 
in discussions with the tradesmen, in quarreling with her 
servant, in groaning over the dearness of provisions, 
and the few resources of the small city. This even- 
ing, at meal-time, her complaints were more wordy 
and bitter than usual ; she had sent away her domes- 
tic, and the dinner showed the effects of it. 

" Frightful place I " she cried, darting her angry 
glances toward her husband, who was peacefully eat- 
ing his dessert ; "we were shamefully treated in being 
sent into this market-town ! " 

"But, my dear woman," replied M. Laheyrard, 
" allow me to remind you that my official position at 
Juvigny was obtained entirely by your application." 

The inspector of the academy spoke slowly ; it 
was easy to see from his careful and sententious utter- 
ance that he had for a long time filled a professor's 
chair in the university. This measured speech exas- 
perated Madame Laheyrard to the highest degree. 

" Yes, it is all my fault ! " she replied, bitterly ; 
" you have told me so fifty times ! I made a mistake, 
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and I am sorry for it. The country is entirely 
changed, the city is disagreeable, and, as for the in- 
habitants, the less we say of them the better ! They 
are ridiculously vain, and badly brought up. We 
have paid more than forty visits, and have scarcely re- 
ceived ten in return. This is also your fault, M. 
Laheyrard ! " 

"My fault?" murmured the professor. "Can I 
force people to come and see me?" 

" You have not taken a proper position in Juvigny. 
Every one else gives dinners, but you have not made a 
single effort to introduce your wife and daughter into 
society." 

" I make it a principle never to impose myseif upon 
any one," replied the worthy man ; " this is true dig- 
nity." 

" It is true selfishness ! Own that you had rather 
shut yourself up with your books 1" 

M. Laheyrard raised his head and fixed for a mo- 
ment upon his wife his intelligent and troubled eyes. 
— " M61anie," said he gently, " you are going too far. 
If we are neglected at Juvigny, you must remember 
that it is perhaps as much your fault as mine." 

Madame Laheyrard bit her lips. This timid allusion 
to her youthful history was like a shower-bath to her < 
nervous excitement. Maiius filled his pipe with an 
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impatient air and went out to pass the rest of the 
evening. The inspector took refuge in the garden to 
get out of the way of new lamentations. H^lSne 
hastened to clear away the table, and ran to join him 
under the trees in the orchard. 

She alone of all the family understood M. Lahey- 
rard and loved him. She saw him tormented by Ma- 
dame Laheyrard's unreasonable demands, turned into 
ridicule by Marius, and disobeyed by the children, who 
had been taught neither submission nor respect. She 
knew that he was far superior to the rest of the fam- 
ily in heart and brain, and tried hard to make him 
forget all these trivial domestic discomforts by the 
most Hifteotionate and devoted attentions. She inter- 
ested herself in his studies; he, on his side, encour- 
aged her in her artistic pursuits. When he was weary 
of his books, she enlivened him with frolicsome out- 
bursts of wit and merriment. H^ldne's gayety was to 
M. Laheyrard, absorbed in official bustle, like the song 
of the redbreast on an unpleasant winter day. This 
evening they walked for a long time, arm in arm, 
through the grass-covered garden-paths; then the old 
professor kissed his daughter's brow and retired to his 
study, while H£ldne went in search of the children to 
put them to bed. 

When she came down-stairs, weary of the noise. 
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Madame Laheyrard, who could not keep still in one 
place, had gone to attend to some errands. HelSne 
went into a large room near the garden which she used 
for a studio. Many of her studies were hung upon the 
wall; her easel stood in a comer near a piano covered 
with music, and a bouquet of wild-flowers in a faience 
vase adorned a round table in the centre of the apart- 
ment. The first thing that struck the girl's eye was 
the imprint of Tonton's five fingers on the canvas 
where a study was freshly outlined. H^lSne stamped 
her foot in anger. "Stupid hovel of a house!" she 
cried, and giving herself up to a violent fit of ill- 
humor she went and sat down on the stone steps that 
led to the garden. There, with her elbows resting on 
her knees and her hands thrust into her hair, she 
gazed with saddened eyes on the gorge of Polval, red- 
dened by the last rays of twilight. Juvigny weighed 
upon her mind. Bom in Paris, and a Parisian to the 
end of her rosy finger-nails, she could not become ac- 
customed to the serene sanctimoniousness, the narrow 
horizon, the paltry interests, of the little city. Pro- 
vincial life had the effect upon her of a visit too much 
prolonged among tiresome people in a house smelling 
close and musty. Far away in the suburbs an organ 
with nasal tones was playing an air that she remem- 
bered hearing a year ago in some theatre on the boule- 
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yard. All her impressions of Parisian existence re- 
turned to her mind one after another. She remem- 
bered her balcony on the fourth story of a house in 
the Rue d'Assas, the railing of the Luxembourg, the 
tennis-court with the -players in their red and white 
uniform, the boxes of orange-trees in a row on thci 
terrace, where the citizens of the neighborhood and the 
students made their gay promenades at the hour of 
twiUght. She mounted in imagination the stairway 
of the Mus^e, and saw again the place where she in- 
stalled herself with easel and canvas to copy the 
^'Labourage nivemais." She was homesick for all 
these things; she would have given two years of her 
life to hear once more the cry of the doorkeepers 
under the great chestnut-trees: "We are going to shut 
the gates!" Carried beyond endurance by a feeling 
qf irritation and rebellion, **Oh! I am worn out!" she 
exclaimed angrily, throwing out her arms. 

" If I only had the power to amuse you!" were the 
words she suddenly heard behind her, uttered in sharp 
and ringing tones. 

She turned her head languidly. "Ah! M. FinoSl, 
it is you. Grood eveningl " 

" I had some business with M. Laheyrard ; he told 
me that you were in your studio, and I took the lib- 
erty to enter. Do I disturb you ?" 
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"Not in the least; I am nervous, that is all. You 
are welcome." 

The small stature of the strange guest and his pale 
face, encircled by flowing hair, could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished in the faint twilight. His large yellow 
eyes, lean cheeks, and thin lips, though indicative of a 
keen intellect, bore the impress of a feeble organiza- 
tion. Francelin Fino^l was afiSicted with a curvature 
of the spine, and his intimacy with the Laheyrard 
family was owing partly to this deformity. As the 
mayor's secretary, he was brought into official relations 
with the Inspector of the Academy, and, as he was 
obliging, an agreeable talker, and a good musician, 
Madame Laheyrard, little spoiled by the society of Ju- 
vigny, had welcomed cordially this sickly and deformed 
visitor, whom she looked upon as an inoffensive young 
man. "How are you to-day?" resumed H^l^ne, ex- 
tending her hand, which he eagerly clasped in his 
long, lean fingers. There was in the girl's accent and 
gesture something friendly and sympathetic. The 
natural goodness of her heart prompted her to show 
an affectionate interest in this ill-favored being. Such 
compassionate familiarity surprised many persons, and 
those who did not know her well sometimes con- 
founded her sympathetic pity with a deeper sentiment. 
Any one who saw Francelin Finoel's eyes suddenly 
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illuminated would conclude that he was mistaken him- 
self, and under a delusion as to the nature of Made- 
moiselle Laheyrard's cordial demonstrations. 

" I am always well when I am here," he replied in 
a caressing voice; ^^even the contact of your hands is 
sufficient to cure me." 

She began to laugh, and turned toward him as she 
lighted the candles on the piano. ''If you wish me 
to be very agreeable,*' she said, " allow me to go back 
and sit on the stone steps; the coolness of the evening 
air will relieve my nervous excitement." 

In obedience to a gesture of the young man's, she 
resumed without ceremony the pose in which he had 
found her, resting her head upon her hands and look- 
ing aimlessly forward. FinoSl, seated on the piano- 
stool, gazed upon her as if he were under a speU, 
while she remained silent and plunged in a reverie. 

'' I hope my unceremonious manners do not shock 
you," she said ; *' I caused a great scandal at the vic- 
arage to-day, and I don't want to repeat the offense 
this evening. By-the-way, one of our young neigh- 
bors, M. de Seigneulles, was at the Abb4 YoUand's ; 
do you know him ? '* 

** Very little, but well enough not to like him." 

"Why? He has an expressive face, a spirited 
glance, a black beard, and besides he blushes like a 
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scbool-girl. Bashfulness is as becoming to dark peo- 
ple as flowers on tall trees.'' 

" G6rard de Seigneulles," pursued Finoel derisively, 
'^ is one of those handsome fellows who came into the 
world with gloves on ; brains contracted, and vain- 
glorious ; plants of brilliant and useless luxury ! " 

Heldne interrupted him : ^^ I like flowers that are 
of no use," she exclaimed in a decided tone ; *' I like 
everything that is bright-colored and luminous ! " 

The evening was warm, and the insects coming 
from the garden flitted around the candles. 

" Them also ! " replied the hunchback ironically, 
pointing to the victims burning in the flame. 

" You are severe this evening, M. Finoel." 

n^ldne arose, passed before him, and seated her- 
self at the piano. 

^' Sing something for me, that will put to flight 
our sombre fancies." 

She struck a few chords, and pointed out to Finoel 
with her finger the score of " Don Juan " beginning at 
the serenade. Francelin obeyed and commenced* He 
had a marvelously pure and resonant voice ; the sounds 
escaping from his lips produced the sensation of music 
too ideal to be human ; it seemed as if a soul were 
singing. H6l6ne, while playing the accompaniment, 
felt the charm of this strange and penetrating voice. 
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When the air was finished, she turned and saw the 
deep glance of the hunchback fixed upon her with an 
embarrassing intensity. 

*' What beautiful hair you have ! " he munniu*ed 
faintly. 

" Do you think so ? " she said, passing her fingers 
through the soft ringlets with a gesture of unaffected 
coquetry ; " nonsense ! what good will it do me ? One 
of these days I shall be obliged to cover it up with a 
frightful net, and become a teacher in some horrid 
boarding-schooL" 

*' What a joke ! " said Fino6l, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. 

" I am not joking ; we are poor, I have no dowry, 
and I must earn my bread. Governess or teacher, 
that is my lot ; even that is better than to pine away 
in this hole of Juvigny." 

"You are not one who will be allowed to pine 
away ! " he replied emphatically ; " have you then no 
ambition ? Beautiful and richly endowed as you are, 
have you never dreamed of a home, children, and a 
husband happy to make you the queen of the little city 
you despise so much ? " 

She shook her head. " A citizen's wife living in 
the country! noyje n^ai pas la bosee. . . ."* 

1 ** I have not the bump ; '' but the word boBse means also hump. 
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She had no sooner uttered the last word than she 
noticed a bitter expression on Fino^l's face, and saw 
how keenly her heedlessness had wounded his sensitive 
soul. In a moment, her clear brown eyes filled with 
tears. Vexed at her thoughtlessness, and distressed 
at having hurt the young man's feelings, she eagerly 
held out her hand. ^^ I wasted to say," she resinned, 
*^ that I was too ill-tempered to make a good home- 
loving wife." 

" I understood," replied the hunchback sadly, his 
cheeks suffused with a deep blush ; then retaining 
Heldne's hand in his with a passionate urgency : '^ You 
believe that I am your friend, do you not ? " he asked ; 
'^ promise me that you will make no final decision 
without consulting me . , . Swear this to me ! " 

She looked at him with amazement. 

" I give you my word ! " she said, a little fright- 
ened ; " there, are you satisfied ?" 

" Thanks ! " he murmured, releasing her hand. 

Meanwhile, Madame Laheyrard, having returned 
from the lower city, came into the studio. The clock 
struck ten. Finoel took leave of the ladies and gained 
his lodging. 

He lived in a house of rather mean appearance, on 
a hill-side not far from the old college. A weaver 
occupied the cellar and ground-floor; the rooms on 
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the first story were let furnished to clerks or work- 
women. Francelin went up to his modest chamber, 
which was encumbered with papers, and, not feeling in 
a mood for sleeping, he took a seat at the window 
opening upon the gardens and the college grove. 

Francelin was a natural child ; his mother, a hard- 
working washer-woman, had died about six years be- 
fore. Educated as a charity scholar in the same col- 
lege whose trees shaded his window, he made good 
progress in his studies, and managed by sheer force of 
will to rise above the miserable condition in which he 
had passed his childhood. He had climbed step by step 
half-way up the social ladder of Juvigny. At twenty- 
five, he was the leading power in the mayor's office, in 
the position of secretary ; this ^(as an evidence of his 
ability, but a very slight one in the eyes of a tenacious 
and ambitious youth like Fino^L The washer-woman's 
son dreamed of being admitted on a footing of equal- 
ity into the drawing-rooms of the rich manufacturers 
and high officers of Juvigny. His musical talent had 
already secured his introduction to some families ; but 
the doors of other houses, and these among the most 
aristocratic, remained obstinately closed. His ambition 
had received an additional spur since the arrival of the 
Laheyrards. Dazzled by Heldne's beauty, intoxicated 
by her easy grace and friendly manners, he walked in 
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the midst of a mirage, and dreamed of nothing less 
than winning Mademoiselle Laheyrard for a wife. 

" Why not ? " he said to himself while listening to 
the tick-tack of the weaver's loom near by. *^ H^ldne 
is poor and will not find it easy to get a husband. I, 
with my mind and will, am superior to all the young 
men here. With her for a wife, I should have strength 
to shake this little world of Juvigny and to climb on 
the back of these people to reach my goal. I could 
secure the nomination of municipal judge, supplant the 
mayor who is a mere cipher, and — who knows ? — in this 
time of universal suffrage, become even deputy-mem- 
ber—" 

A sudden noise of plants being watered and the 
gurgling of a water-bottle on the ledge of a neighbor- 
ing window recalled him to reality and caused him to 
beat a hasty retreat. At the same instant, the hum of 
a girPs voice came through the air, a head bent forward, 
and Heine's sly face appeared between two pots of 
balsamine. — " Have you got home, Francelin ? " asked 
she. 

Heine Lecomte was the weaver's niece ; she had 
played with Finogl as a child, and they had been inti- 
mate friends for a long time. She also had ninrsed a 
dream for several years ; it was to become a lady, and 
wear a bonnet. If she could many Francelin, she might 
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reach her goal, and in her turn the ambitious grisette 
would say to herself, " Why not ? " 

As the young man remained quiet, she repeated the 
question. 

" Yes," replied FinoSl sharply, provoked at being 
disturbed, " I have just come home, and I am going to 
bed." 

" You are very proud now that you go so often to 
see the fine ladies of the upper city ! These Parisians 
will, drive you mad, my poor Francelin." 

"You will oblige me by leaving these ladies in 
peace," said Fino@l, in an. ill-natured tone ; " good- 
night ! " 

" Patience 1 " murmured little Reine, who was de- 
termined to have the last word ; " who goes in quest of 
wool comes back shorn, and you will be close cropped, 
my beautiful bleating lamb." 

Finoel closed his window and went to bed in a rage. 

IV. 

M. DB Seignbttllss, pleased by his first interview 
with Madame Grrandfief , decided to carry on with a high 
hand the important affair of Gerard's marriage. At* 
his request, the Abb6 Yolland had broached the sub- 
ject to the Grandfiefs, and, the advances having been 
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favorably received, the chevalier had put the financial 
arrangements into the hands of his notary. Like a 
wise man, he considered it unnecessary to mingle dis- 
cussions about money with affairs of the heart. When 
the legal preliminaries were well established, M. de 
Seigneulles entered into direct relations with M. and 
Madame Grandfief, and it was agreed that Gerard 
should be authorized to pay his addresses to the young 
girl. The old gentleman wished his son to make a 
favorable impression as an agreeable man, before he 
was received as an accepted lover. The engagement 
was not to be announced until a time agreed upon by 
both parties. Madame Grandfief, sure of her daugh- 
ter's obedience and convinced besides of the irresistible 
attraction of Georgette's beauty, accepted the condi- 
tion, although it appeared to her ridiculously romantic 
Twice a week G6rard went to pass the afternoon 
at the Salvanches mansion, situated just beyond the 
Willows, in a large park bathed by the boisterous and 
fish-abounding waters of the Omain. The young man 
was sometimes accompanied by his father, and some- 
times chaperoned by Madame de Travanette or the 
Abbe Volland. These ceremonious interviews were 
very disagreeable. Mademoiselle Georgette, strictly 
carrying out her mother's instructions, sat erect on her 
chair, her head thrown back, and her eyes cast down, 
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and only took part in the conversation with becoming 
timidity. If Gerard spoke to her, she slowly raised 
her eyelids fringed with long lashes and looked first at 
Madame Grandfief as if seeking an answer in the ma- 
ternal eyes. When she decided to speak, she seemed 
almost to be reciting a lesson. She was handsome, 
and although her large black eyes had more sparkle 
than depth, her tumed-up nose, fresh cheeks, and pretty 
mouth gave her a certain piquant and sensuous grace. 
But she had a narrow and uncultivated mind; her fool- 
ish speeches were proverbial in the city, and her frivo- 
lous chatter, full of details of the toilet, was not cal- 
culated to inspire G6rard with transports of passionate 
admiration. The young man possessed a reserved na- 
ture that expanded fully only in a warm and sympa- 
thetic atmosphere. Thus he remained cold and taci- 
turn, leaving the weight of the conversation to the 
abb6 or Madame Travanette. These periodical visits 
to Salvanches were imendurable bores, and every time 
he went, he came home dreamy, weary, and melan- 
choly. 

One evening in August, after one of the sessions 
at the Grandfiefs', he returned in an unusually morose 
mood. Having crossed the vineyards, he was dimbing 
the middle path, between his father^s estate and the 
neighboring one, when loud voices and joyful outcries 
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made him turn his head. He saw two children who 
were dragging a ladder, and who disappeared behind 
the terrace wall at his approach. — '^Tonton! Benja- 
min ! will you bring back the ladder ? " cried a silver- 
toned and atrial voice. Triumphant bursts of laugh- 
ter were the sole reply to the entreaty. "Naughty 
little rogues ! ^ continued the mysterious voice. 

The foliage of a vigorous plum-tree in the neigh- 
boring orchard was suddenly agitated, and Gerard dis- 
covered Mademoiselle Heltoe Laheyrard sitting be- 
tween the two principal branches, holding in one hand 
a great piece of bread, and picking the luscious green 
gages with the other. She made a charming picture, 
her head uncovered, her hair floating in the breeze, a 
Ijght rosy tint suffusing her animated features, and her 
eyes bright with innocent enjoyment. The sunlight 
playing among the green leaves threw rapid touches 
of light and shade on her face and neck, and the light 
wind agitating the border of her dress disclosed two 
dainty little boots. H61dne, when she saw Gerard, 
with a graceful movement both chaste and coquettish, 
covered her feet with the flowing folds of her linen 
skirt ; then, encountering De SeigneuUes's glances, she 
could not help laughing. 

"Mademoiselle," said Gerard bowing, "allow me 
to go for a ladder." 
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**Do not give yourself the trouble, sir,'' she re- 
plied, " the children will bring it back of their own ac- 
cord, when they see that their pranks do not trouble 
me.'' 

G&ard found her marvelously lovely in the frame- 
work of green leaves, and this radiant manifestation 
of feminine beauty completely conquered his reserve 
and timidity. " Let me at least," he replied, " be your 
companion till Tonton brings back the ladder." 

He trembled lest his request should not be favora- 
bly received ; but Heldne seemed to consider it the 
most natural thing in the world. "Willingly," she 
said. " Besides, as we are neighbors, I wish to rein- 
state myself in your good opinion. This is the second 
time I have shocked you with my wild ways, and the 
affair of the bimch of currants was bad enough — " 

The youth wished* to protest. "See," continued 
she, interrupting him familiarly, " you must not judge 
me entirely by my thoughtless acts ; if my brother 
Marius were here, he would tell you that I am a seri- 
ous-minded girl, only a little cracked." 

Gerard opened his eyes at the last word. " I mean 
to say a little giddy," she resumed smiling. " Ah 1 I 
am not a well-brought-up and wise young lady, like 
Georgette Grandfief. You know her, I think ? If her 
mother surprised her perched like me in a plum-tree. 
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what a sermon there would be I I oan hear her saying > 
' Fie ! for shame I mademoiselle ! ' '' 

She rolled her great eyes, pinched her lips, and 
mimicked the rigid woman's sententious tone with such 
comical drollery that Gerard could not refrain from an 
outburst of laughter. ^^ You have," he exclaimed, ^^ a 
fine talent for imitation." 

^' I possess many talents of the same kind that make 
me pass for a girl badly brought up, I try sometimes 
to put all my follies in a cage, but I forget to shut the 
door, and the dreadful birds fly away. Contrary to 
the experience of good persons, my first impulses are 
detestable, but the second are very good, I assure you." 

* I am certain of it," cried Gerard, charmed. Lean- 
ing on the orchard fence, he admired H^ldne with a 
real enthusiasm. One of her hands flitted back and 
forth among the foliage in quest of the plums, whose 
rosy skins bursting open from over-ripeness disclosed 
the juicy and golden pulp. She ate them daintily, 
passing, like a kitten, the end of her tongue over her 
juicy lips, and varied her employment by biting with- 
out ceremony into the crust of bread she held in her 
other hand. The sun brought out glistening points on 
the enamel of her small white teeth, and showed in per- 
fection the rounded outline of her white arms beneath 
the flowing sleeves. Gr^rard, enchanted, became a new 
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being, and discovered in the depths of his soul an au- 
dacity of which he had never dreamed. Agitated by 
these sudden emotions, that mounted into his head like 
the foam of new wine, he was tempted to cry out to 
the young girl : " It is all over with me 1 you are too 
adorably beautiful ! ^ His eyes said so at least ; as to 
his lips, they moved as if seeking utterance, but he 
neither knew how, nor dared to say a single word. At 
last, they were loosened. " Yes," he repeated, " I am 
certain that you are as good as you are beautiful, good 
as everything that is frank and spontaneous — ^the flow* 
ers and the sun 1 " 

*^No compliments ! " replied H£l6ne, in a decided 
tone ; ^ besides, yoiir comparisons are good for noth- 
ing. The sun is not always good ; this very evening it 
is disposed to roast my shoulders so that I shall not 
dare to show myself at Madame Grandfiers ball, for 
you know they dance at Salvanches. You like danc- 
ing, I believe ? " she added, with a malicious glance. 

G6rard blushed and stammered at this allusion to 
his unfortunate adventiire. ^' As for me," continued 
H^ldne, ^' I would go five miles in the rain to dance one 
quadrille. Besides, as I cannot bear to sit still in my 
chair. I have tried to show my best side to you, in 
hopes that you will not be ashamed to invite me to 
dance at the ball next Thursday." 
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She was interrupted by a loud voice calling out : 
^ Don't be impatient, Hel^ne ; I am bringing a ladder 
to release you 1 " 

Marius Liaheyrard issued from a clump of nut-trees, 
dragging the ladder carried away by the children, and 
suddenly, perceiving Gerard, " By Jupiter I " he said, 
" this is my dancer of the black gloves. — So, you know 
M, de SeigneuUes, sly-boots ? " 

G6rard explained the chance meeting, while H6l5ne 
put her feet on the upper rounds of the ladder. She 
drew her skirts together, jiunped upon the turf, and 
went and leaned upon her brother's arm. Young Do 
SeigneuUes made a parting bow, but Marius took him 
by the arm. " No," he said impetuously, " you have 
put your foot on our domain, and we shall keep you. 
We are going to have some tolerable roast-beef and 
you must dine with us." 

G6rard would have refused, but H^^ne turned to 
him and gayly seconded the invitation. He could not 
resist her fascinating power, and went with them to 
the house where Marius presented him to his mother. 
Madame Laheyrard appeared very proud of her son's 
new friend, and the professor gave to his young neigh- 
bor a dignified and genial welcome that put him per- 
fectly at ease. The dinner was for once presentable ; 
the children behaved well, the table-linen was white, 
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and the roast-beef done to a turn. Marius, in high 
spirits from the unusual good cheer and the presence 
of a stranger, improved the opportunity to expound 
his most eccentric theories. H6l5ne burst out laugh- 
ing, and, sometimes, when the onsets of the young 
poet went beyond bounds, the quiet M. Laheyrard 
shrugged his shoulders and exclaimed with a mild 
accent of reproach : ^^ Marius, my good friend, you com- 
promise me ! " This invariably produced a more for- 
midable explosion of the ruinous bomb-shells, for the 
sake of mystifying the old man. 

Gr6rard brightened by degrees in this atmosphere 
of good-humor, under H^l^ne's sparkling smile and 
smiling glance. He seemed under these new condi- 
tions like a tea-leaf, which, aU shriveled up before it 
is put into the teapot, spreads, unfolds, resumes its 
natural form, and gives out a delicious perfume, under 
the influence of the warm water. When coffee was 
served, he felt like a new man. He became talk- 
ative and expansive. He told the story of his solitary 
childhood in the old house of the upper city, his youth 
cloistered with the Jesuits of Metz, his law studies at 
Nancy with the ancient dame for a guardian. H^ldne 
began to laugh. 

"But you have a ferocious father. How terribly 
I must have shocked him the other day at the vicar^ 
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age ! Ah I my papa is not so severe 1 " she oried, 
caressing him. 

" Yes/' murmured the professor, " they lead me by 
the nose." 

" See," continued the gay girl, taking hold of her 
father's nose with her taper fingers, ^' see how much 
longer it has grown ! but we love our dear father very 
much ! " she added, rubbing her soft cheek against 
the long beard of her best friend. A sudden emotion 
of tenderness came over her. Father and daughter 
embraced each other, while Gerard, much affected, ad. 
mired the charming picture made by the old man with 
the long gray hair, and the girl with the golden curls. 
H^15ne, with one foot in the air raising the bottom of 
her dress, and barely resting on the point of the other, 
had thrown her arms aroimd her father's neck and was 
unwilling to release him. 

M. Laheyrard disengaged himself at last and retired 
to his study. Madame Laheyrard went to put the 
children to bed, Marius was smoking in the garden, 
and H6l5ne and G6rard were alone near the door-steps, 
at the foot of a great mulberry-tree, which scattered 
its purple fruit around them. TwiKght had come, the 
crickets chirped, and the hawk-moths buzzed around 
the tall phlox in full bloom. H^l^ne went close to a 
lilac-colored clump and managed to imprison in her 
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hands one of the insects while it was flitting around 
the flowery panicles ; then, returning to Gerard, she 
half opened her fingers to let him see how well the in- 
sect imitated the movements of a small mill with its 
red-and-gray wings. 

^' Isn't it a strange-looking creature," she said, 
''with its pointed head and great eyes shining like 
black diamonds ? " 

Gerard, in order to see better, had taken H61^ne's 
fingers between his own, and held them almost to the 
level of his lips. Mademoiselle Laheyrard felt the 
young man's breath on her hands. '' How beautifully 
its wings are shaded ! " murmured he. 

'' I would like to have a dress of just that shade of 
rose-color I " cried H616ne ; " I have a great mind to 
put this sphinx under a glass so as to paint it to-mor- 
row." 

" No," replied Gerard, " be generous. It has al- 
ready been shut up long enough in its chrysalis ! " 

" Like you I " said the girl, thoughtlessly. 

" Yes, like me," replied he gayly ; " this is perhaps 
its only festive night ; do let it go free." 

"That is well said," rejoined H4l^ne ; "go then, 
Bohemian, take back your liberty, and use it joyously." 

She opened her hands, and the sphinx flew away 
humming. Gerard was in a thoughtful mood. Per- 
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haps he thought the analogy between him and the 
butterfly stopped there ; while the sphinx resumed 
its full play around the dew-laden phlox, Gerard's 
heart remained as a hostage in H^l^ne's little hands. 
When he went home, it seemed as if a transformation 
had taken place in his whole being. An obscure dawn 
was breaking around him like the light diffused over 
the woods when the moon is rising. 

Gerard repeated his visits to the Laheyrards' many 
times. With the help of a subtile capitulation of his 
conscience, he looked upon these visits, made unknown 
to his father, as a compensation for the weariness he 
endured at Salvanches. He did not consider himself 
really engaged to Georgette ; he went to the Grand- 
fiefs' in obedience to M. de Seigneulles's wishes, but, 
after having accomplished this irksome duty, he took 
his reward in a lark at the pleasant home of his new 
friends, where he was welcomed with the familiarity 
natural to Parisians habituated to sudden intimacies. 
Madame Laheyrard reproached him for not coming 
oftener, and H6l6ne treated him as a friend. 

She felt strangely drawn to this youth, reserved or 
communicative according to his mood, timid and en- 
thusiastic, cultivated and unaffected, while his provin- 
cial education gave him the charm and freshness of 
wild fruit. By degrees she became very intimate with 
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him, showed him her drawings, sang for him, and 
talked to him about Paris, which he had never seen. 
H^ldne's conversation, witty and unrestrained, some- 
times earnest, sometimes full of raillery, and inter- 
larded with foreign words borrowed from the language 
of the studios, disclosed to Gerard an unknown and 
alluring horizon. When with her, he felt as ignorant 
as a carp, and yet more at ease and more eloquent 
than anywhere else. The girl imparted to him an 
assurance and a confidence which he never dreamed 
of possessing. Not a single word of love passed 
between them, not even those gallant compliments 
that are considered common currency in social inter- 
course. Occasionally there were long periods of 
disquieting silence, a contact sweetly prolonged of 
two hands turning the leaves of the music, a flower 
gathered and presented at the moment of departure. 
It was nothing, and it was exquisite. The best part 
of love is in these mute beginnings, and G6rard en- 
joyed to the full this andante of the amorous sym- 
phony. 

A few evenings later, De Seigneidles had just gone, 
when Francelin Finofil entered the studio. H6l6ne, 
seated at the piano, was playing over again one of her 
friend's favorite melodies. It seemed as if somethmg 
in the atmosphere betrayed Gerard's recent presence. 
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for Francelin immediately led the conversation to M« 
de SeigneuUes. '^ He has just gone out," said Heldne. 

"Ah ! " said FinoSl in a low tone, "you still allow 
him to come here ? " Then he added, with an ill-na- 
tured intention, " Every one in the city is talking of 
his marriage with Mademoiselle Grandfief." 

Hel^ne grew pale. This unexpected news made a 
painful impression upon her. In vain did she reflect 
that she had no claim upon Gerard's heart ; she felt 
the keenest suffering, and was greatly displeased with 
FinoSl for being the bearer of the unwelcome report. 

"Ahl"she retorted with an affected indifference, 
"there is nothing surprising about that. M. de Sei- 
gneuUes is old enough to marry, and Georgette is a 
good match for him. Speaking of the Grandfiefs, did 
you know they were going to give a ball ? " 

"When?" demanded FinoSl anxiously. 

"Next Thursday. The invitations are out; father 
received ours yesterday, and you will be sore to find 
one when you go home." 

Francelin was visibly disturbed. He had always 
desired very much to be invited to Madame Grandfiers, 
for she was the most exclusive person in Juvigny. To 
be received at her house was in the eyes of the ambi- 
tious youth equivalent to an assured entrance into the 
best society of the city. His agitation was so evident 
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that H^ldne tried to encourage him, '^ I have spoken 
to Georgette about you," she said; "they will have 
music, and you are too good a musician to be for- 
gotten." 

But Francelin was not entirely reassured. He 
could not help being restless, and shortening his call 
he went running off to the college hill. Trembling 
with excitement, he unlocked his door and lighted his 
candle. When the vacillating light triumphed over 
the darkness, the hunchback made a rapid survey of 
the whole extent of the room. He did not see the in- 
vitation so ardently coveted, and his disappointment 
was extreme. Once more he resumed his search, ex- 
amining carefully every article of furniture. He had 
no better success. Then, furious, he went down-stairs, 
as if life depended upon his speed, to make inquiries 
of the weaver's wife, and met Beine Lecomte on her 
way to bring him a folded paper. He snatched it from 
her hands. Alas! it was nothing but the daily news- 
paper, still inclosed in its wrapper. 

" You are sure," he exclaimed, " that no invitation 
has come for me to the ball at Salvanches?" 

^^My aunt has received nothing," replied Reine, 
while a malicious expression lighted up her gray 
eyes. 

Francelin's lips were pale as death. " I must have 
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been forgotten," he murmured, in a tone of suppressed 
anger. 

" No, you were not f orgotten,'* said Reine frankly, 
who enjoyed the discomfiture of her old comrade. 

<< What do you know about it ? " grumbled he, dart- 
ing harsh and venomous glances at her. 

^^ I know it is as I tell you," repeated Beine piti- 
lessly, ^^for I was at Salvanches when Mademoiselle 
Georgette proposed to her mother to invite you, 
and Madame Grandfief replied sharply: ^No indeed I 
I do not like to mix up different classes.' Is that plain 
enough ? " 

The hunchback was struck dumb. Anger filled his 
heart, and tears of rage and humiliation fell from his 
eyes. Reine perceived the burning tears. Repent- 
ing, doubtless, for striking such a brutal blow, she 
said, in an affectionate tone: ^^I have caused you much 
suffering, my poor Francelin, but when I see a sensible 
man like you making himself ridiculous in this fashion 
it makes me nervous, and I cannot help crying out| 
*Whatafool!'" 

FinoSl remained silent. The seamstress laid her 
arm on his in a friendly way. ^^ See," she continued, 
<< these rich people smile upon us sometimes, but they 
despise us in their hearts, and believe that we are made 
of a different clay. I know this well, for I go among 
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with your own class, Francelin, at.least with those that 
will love you for yourself alone. As to this ball, if 
you want to know what is going on there I will tell 
you, for they have engaged me to be in the dressing- 
room, I will report the ladies' toilets, and find out the 
names of all Mademoiselle Laheyrard's partners," 

Reine's words entered Finoel's heart like so many 
arrows. He could endure them no longer, and, rudely 
pushing away her hand, " Enough," he said ; " you go 
beyond boimds, I am ill ; I want to be alone ! " 

Reine shrugged her shoulders, and went out slam- 
ming the door, Francelin sat down by the window. 
The night was splendid, the sky very pure and full of 
swarming stars. Every moment the meteors darted 
across the celestial pathway, and glided silently behind 
the college hills. It seemed as if a grand f^ were 
taking place in the heavens, a mysterious ball among 
the stars. Il^oel's lacerated heart was boiling over 
with hatred and envy. He wished that by some sud- 
den convulsion these scintillating stars might fall in a 
rain of fire upon the city that treated him as an out- 
cast. Ob, diversity of impressions ! The hunchback 
looked upon the myriad moving stars above, him in a 
rebellious mood, and the falling meteors presented to 

his mind nothing but an image of a sinister confiagra- 

4 
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tion ! At the same time, two hundred feet from him, 
in his little chamber on the Rue du Tribel, G6rard de 
Seigneulles was in a pleasant reverie, his eyes lost in 
the depths of the starry sky. He listened to the dis- 
tant notes of H^l^ne's piano, recalled her gestures and 
slightest words, and, following with an intoxicated 
glance the explosion and flight of the falling stars, he 
compared them in his enthusiasm to radiant lilies fall- 
ing like a rain of love over the dwelling of his be- 
loved. , 

V. 

The announcement of the ball at the Grandflef s' 
had produced a great commotion in Juvigny, Noth- 
ing else was talked about from one end of the city to 
the other. At Salvanches, a large room, which had 
been unused for years, was being newly decorated — 
flowers had been ordered from a great distance, and 
the supper had been put into the hands of Parisian 
caterers. The dress-makers were working till mid- 
night in fitting the costumes, making the tulle puff- 
ings, and scalloping the flounces. The livery-stable 
keepers rubbed their hands together over their good 
luck. As Salvanches was half a mil^ from the city, 
they had let in advance all their vehicles, from the 
plebeian pleasure-wagon suspended on its axle-trees 
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to the dusty berlin perched high on old-fashioned 
springs, and furnished with two rows of steps. 

At last the great day arrived. At eight o'clock 
the Grandfiefs were arrayed in their best, and await- 
ing their guests at the entrance of the drawing-room ; 
for at Juvigny it is the fashion to go to balls early, 
the ladies vying with each other in punctuality so as 
to secure the best places. M. Grandfief, a peaceable 
and methodical old man, almost strangled in his white 
cravat and ill at ease in his patent-leather boots, occu- 
pied the intervening time in attempting, by standing 
on tiptoe, to regulate the flame of the lamps and 
make the candles stand firm in the sockets. His son 
Anatole, a young collegian twelve years old, and very 
proud of his new jacket, made courageous efforts to 
get his hands into a pair of straw-colored gloves ; 
while Georgette, in front of a mirror, studied the 
most fascinating attitudes and the most effective way 
of managing her fan. Madame Grandfief, erect and 
majestic, in a dress of pearl-colored velvet that modest- 
ly revealed her bony shoulders, walked with the air of 
a queen, throwing a final glance on the salon and the 
billiard-room where they were going to dance, and on 
the dressing-room, where little Reine, aided by a wait- 
ing-woman, arranged the checks and pin-cushions. In 
the midst of this going and coming she was at the 
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same time giving brief and emphatic instructions to 
her husband and children. 

" Georgette,'' she said to her daughter, " you must 
not dance more than once with the same person." 

" No, mamma ; and with M. de Seigneulles ? " 

"Only twice — £here will be singing between the 
quadrilles, and you must play the accompaniment." 

** I believe I hear a carriage I " called out the colle- 
gian, who was on the watch. 

As he spoke, the rolling of wheels was heard on the 
graveled walk of tfce garden, illuminated with Vene- 
tian lanterns. The whole family retxuned to the 
threshold of the salorij and formed into a group in 
appropriate attitude to receive the guests. Soon a 
rustling of dresses passed lightly over the stairs. 

" It is only the Provench^res cousins," whispered 
Anatole, who had ventured a furtive glance toward 
the dressing-room. 

The Grandfief s changed their pompous attitude to 
one of disdainful indifference. 

" They would be glad to come before the candles 
were lighted," said M. Grandfief, in an irritated voice. 

" Georgette," whispered Madame Grandfief, " just 
go and place them yourself, so that they cannot mo* 
nopolize the best seats." 

The Provenchdres ladies were poor relations, who 
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were invited as a matter of duty and treated without 
ceremony. They advanced all three abreast with the 
constrained appearance of persons who seldom go into 
society. The daughters, already of mature age, wore 
dresses with scant skirts, shoes that they had covered 
themselves with new satin to conceal the defects, and 
white gloves the worse for wear. . The mother had on 
a kind of mantle of maroon satin, and a cap trimmed 
with artificial grapes. 

** How beautiful everything is, my dear cousin ! " 
she said, looking enviously upon the candelabra and 
the profusion of flowers in all directions. " Those on 
the stairway must have, cost more than a hundred 
francs ! '* 

Meanwhile, the guests arrived one after the other. 
There were majestic magistrates, with their slender 
wives, congealed in moire dresses ; stout manufactur- 
ers, with full-blown mien and blustering words ; and 
young ladies drowned in clouds of white tulle. There 
were young men, notary-clerks, professors, supernu- 
meraries scrupulously shaven and freshly gloved, and, 
here and there, the sons of the spinning-masters and 
iron-manufacturers of the vicinity, easily recognized 
by their more elegant toilets and the self-assurance 
belonging to the rich and influential men of the coun- 
try. Gerard de Seigneulles was one of the last to ar- 
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rive ; he was alone, for the chevalier made it a princi- 
ple always to go to bed by nine o'clock. He scanned 
with a rapid glance the benches where the ladies 
were sitting. H^l^ne was not there, and his face be- 
trayed an involuntary expression of disappointment. 
The orchestra having given the signal for the quad- 
rille, G6rard, in obedience to his father's express com- 
mand, invited Greorgette Grandfief . The girl expected 
it, and had reserved the first dance for him ; but if she 
hoped that the music and animation of the ball would 
draw him out of his habitual reserve, she was much 
mistaken. The conversation dragged in a languid 
fashion during the intervals between the figures. Ge- 
rard did not take his eyes from the door of the sahrif 
and opened his lips only to give utterance to a few 
insignificant monosyllables. Mademoiselle Georgette 
returned to her seat very much disappointed. 

The crowd began to find its way into the billiard- 
room. The first bowl of punch had loosened the 
tongues and broken the ice. The gentlemen fluttered 
around the easyKshairs where the ladies tried the pow- 
er of their fascinations while inhaling the fragrance 
of their bouquets. The young girls, collected in 
groups, whispered slyly behind their fans. The young 
men went from one group to another, invited their 
partners, and returned to the recesses behind the doors 
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to write down their engagements. A gay buzzing of 
voices, mingling with the rustling of silks and satins, 
filled the warm and luminous atmosphere of the spa- 
cious drawing-room. 

The collegian Anatole Grandfief, seated on a bench, 
thought inwardly that a ball is, on the whole, not to 
be compared with a game of base-ball for an enter- 
tainment ; in order to amuse himself, he put his fingers 
into his ears, opening and closing them alternately, so 
as to enjoy the singular contrast of all these sounds 
suddenly interrupted by an artificial silence, and then 
bursting anew into a confused uproar, like the noise 
of the ocean. Suddenly a real silence succeeded the 
hubbub of conversation, and all eyes were turned to 
the door, on the threshold of which appeared Madame 
Laheyrard, accompanied by Marius and H615ne. 

The inspector was represented by Marius, who had 
the ladies in charge. Madame Laheyrard, in a red 
dress, with neck and arms uncovered, and leaning 
proudly on her son's arm, made her way toward Ma- 
dame Grandfief. The poet was superb ; his luxuriant 
blond beard rested on a white cravat, with broad, 
floating ends, and he had donned for the occasion a 
blue- satin waistcoat that was sure to make a sensa- 
tion. 

He did not wish, he said, '^ to be taken for a 
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notary, and the blue vest was destined to correct the 
citizen-like effect of the coat and black trousers." 

H^l^ne's toilet excited a murmur of approbation 
among the men, and aroused the jealousy of all the 
women. A flowing dress of white gauze displayed her 
graceful form to great advantage ; a pliant blackberry- 
vine, with mingled fruits and flowers, was tastefully 
arranged over the silky and vapory material. Passing 
around the neck, it crossed at the bottom of the waist 
and was carried down far enough to raise lightly the 
folds of the skirt. A butterfly opened its azure wings 
at the point where the garland commenced, and the 
gauze revealed the delicate flesh-tint of the shoulder. 
Sprigs of blackberry-vine, like that on the corsage, 
were negligently twined in the loose curls of her mag- 
nificent golden hair. The childish coquette, sure of 
the effect of her simple and refined toilet, and allow- 
ing her brown eyes to wander in all directions with- 
out false modesty or affected boldness, took a seat by 
her mother's side with an ease and elegance that 
aroused once more an inward outburst of jealousy 
among all the women who saw her. In the twinkling 
of an eye, and as if by tacit agreement, a movement 
of retreat took place among the neighboring groups, 
and the new-comers were completely isolated. 

Madame Grandfief , who desired, on Anatole's ac- 
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county to be on good tenns with the university, and 
was determined to treat the inspector's wife with at- 
tention, quickly perceiving this manoeuvre, whispered 
a few words to Georgette, who went and sat down by 
H^l^ne. 

" My mother," she said, " would like a little music. 
Did you bring one of those old songs you sing so 
weU?" 

" I know them by heart," replied HSl^ne, " and 1 
am entirely at your service." 

She crossed the drawing-room, and seated herself 
at the piano while taking o£F her gloves with an impa- 
tient and disturbed gesture. Then, playing her own 
accompaniment, in the midst of a profoimd silence, 
she sang e love-song, set to the air of an old dance, 
called " The Romanesque." 

H61^ne's voice was so tender, and at the same time 
so captivating, her tones so soft and so penetrating, 
that, in spite of the prejudices of society in Juvigny 
against Madame ' Laheyrard, demonstrations of ap- 
plause burst forth. 

^^ I don't see why they clap their hands," said the 
Provench^res cousin to her elder daughter, in a low 
tone. ^^ I think it is highly improper for a young girl 
to sing such a passionate love-song." 

Gerard hastened to pay his compliments to H6- 
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l^ne. She held out her hand to him with a radiant 
smile. 

" How do you like my toilet ? " she said, turning 
round gayly, to show herself off to better advantage. 
" Does it please you ? '* 

" You are too beautiful," replied Gerard, enraptured 
with the lovely picture of youth and freshness. " This 
garland of blackberries looks as if it had just been 
gathered in the forest. It gives you a wild grace 
that is inexpressibly charming, and the other young 
ladies compared vnth you appear like hot -house 
plants." 

" Are you saying exactly what you think ? " 

*' Yes, from the depths of my heart." 

This frank admiration was painted so eloquently 
on his expressive countenance that H61^ne could not 
doubt his sincerity. She was delighted ; and all the 
more as Gerard, before leaving, invited her to dance 
the first mazurka with him. 

"You are acquainted, then, with M. de Sei- 
gneulles ? " asked Georgette, who approached H61^ne 
unexpectedly. 

" Certainly, we are near neighbors, and M. Gerard 
is an intimate friend of my brother." 

" Indeed ! " said Mademoiselle Grrandfief ; " he did 
not say a word to me about it. . . . Well, my dear 
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friend," she continued, drawing Hel^ne aside, " I am 
going to tell you a secret." 

" A secret ? " 

" Yes, and in return you must do me a favor. A 
marriage between M. de Seigneulles and myself has 
been proposed. Did you know it ? " 

Hel^ne bent her head and remained silent. She 
felt as if all her happiness had suddenly melted away, 
and left in its place an icy chill around her heart. She 
had heard rumors of the engagement, but without 
knowing why she had looked upon them as unreliable ; 
Georgette's words revealed the painful reality with all 
its crushing force. 

" Yes, they wish to bring about a marriage between 
us," resumed the latter. " My mother imagines every- 
thing is going on well, because she and the chevalier 
agree in the matter, but I am not of her opinion. I 
think that my future husband is not a very ardent lover, 
and I want very much to know what he really thinks 
of me. After all," said Georgette, bridling up, "I 
am not at all in haste, and I am good enough for a 
lover to take the trouble to love me for myself." 

n^ldne, pale with emotion, bit the end of her fan 
with an embarrassed air, but Georgette, engrossed with 
her own affairs, did not notice it, and went on : ^' You 
will certainly dance with him ; while you are talking, 
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try to lead the conversation to me, and make M. 
Gerard confess the state of his mind. You are the 
only person who can render me this service, in the first 
place, because you are sensible and not afraid to speak, 
and also because my friends are envious, and would 
gladly deprive me of my intended, while you — ^'* 

" Yes, I am of no account 1 " interrupted H6lSne, 
seeking to conceal her trouble with a smile. 

" I did not say so, but you do not intend getting 
married here, and that is the chief point. Do this for 
me, my dear H61dne, and, if in the conversation you 
have an opportunity to slip in a few words in my favor, 
do not stand on ceremony." 

The orchestra struck up, and the two girls sepa- 
rated. It played a mazurka. It was the dance prom- 
mised to Gerard, and HSldne could not, as he advanced 
toward her, suppress a feeling of distrust. Her heart 
beat quickly at the idea of delivermg the message with 
which she was intrusted, and yet a secret curiosity 
urged her to bring about an explanation. She took 
Gerard's arm, and they commenced to dance slowly 
without speaking. The flutes and horns mingled now 
and then their sighs with the more lively notes of the 
stringed instruments. The couple glided over the floor 
in the many movements of the dance ; the gentlemen 
erect and with their heads thrown back, the ladies more 
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supple and undulating, gently inclining their foreheads 
on the shoulders of their partners, as if the music had 
a laDguishing effect. The silk dresses reflected many 
colors ; the white or rosy-tinted shoulders under the 
warm lights took on the aspect of soft and juicy 
fruit ; the crushed flowers of the bouquets and head- 
dresses exhaled an intoxicating perfume. The couples 
made the tour of the billiard-room and gallery, and 
then returned to take seats in the drawing-room. 
HSldne and G6rard in this way reached the end of the 
billiard-room and there Mademoiselle Laheyrard sud- 
denly stopped. She could not recover her usual assur- 
ance ; she was very pale, and agitated her fan nervously. 

" Are you tired ? " asked Gdrard. 

'^ No, only a little oppressed. Let me rest a mo- 
ment." 

At the same time Georgette passed in front of them 
leaning on Marius's arm, and, while dancing, made a 
rapid sign to H^ldne from the comer of her eye. 

*^ Mademoiselle Grandfief appears to enjoy herself 
very much," began H^ldne, in an unsteady voice ; " she 
looks very pretty this evening I " 

Grdrard made no reply. " Dont you think so ? " she 
continued, insisting upon his attention. 

^^ She is very blooming," he answered, in an indif- 
ferent tone. 
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" Blooming — ^that is a poor compliment to pay her. 
She has pretty eyes and beautiful hair — " 

" Not half so beautiful as yours ! " he replied, with 
a caressing glance toward the soft curls that fell over 
the white neck of his fair partner, 

"And then," H61^ne went on, "she is very re- 
served, and that is considered a great virtue in this 
community ; she is also a domestic woman, and very 
methodical, besides possessing numerous other valuable 
qualities.'' 

** She possesses above all one that you have for- 
gotten," said the young man impatiently. 

"What is it?" 

" She has a devoted friend ! " 

Their eyes met. H^lSne could not help smiling, 
but resuming quickly a serious expression, she said : 
" I think you are severe — I know it is bad taste to 
boast too much of what concerns us closely ; but, al- 
though Georgette is your fiancie^ it seems to me you 
carry modesty a little too far." 

Gerard's face was purple. " My Jlancie / " he mur- 
mured ; " could you believe it ? " 

" Every one says so, and your father makes no secret 
of it." 

" Mademoiselle Grandfief maybe a fiancie according 
to my father's dreams," exclaimed Gerard, with great 
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earnestness, " but she will never be mine ! " He cast 
down his eyes, breathed slowly, and added in a trem- 
bling voice : ** You are thefianc^ of my heart, the one 
whom I love ! " Then, frightened at his audacity, he 
took H^ldne's hand as if intending to resume the in- 
terrupted dance. 

The young girl was pale as a lily, but her bright 
eyes betrayed the joy of her heart. "Hel^ne," re- 
joined the young man, beside himself under the influ- 
ence of her charming face and the festive music — 
« H6l6ne ! " 

" Enough ! enough ! " she murmured, in tones both 
imperious and tender. 

At the same time she pressed his hand warmly. 
The whole world disappeared from Gerard's dazzled 
eyes; he raised the little hand throbbing in his clasp, 
and made a gesture as if to carry it to his lips. The 
room was empty, and no one could see them. He 
thought so at least; but the door of the billiard-room 
was opposite that of the dressing-room, and little 
Reine, puzzled by the long interview, was eagerly 
watching the young lovers. Guard's passionate gest- 
ure was seized on the wing by the sly seamstress. 

" I beseech you ! '* whispered H6l6ne, who also was 
losing her self-command. She took a few steps, mark- 
ing the time of the mazurka and drawing along her 
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partner. '^We must finish this dance," she said, '^for 
we shall not dance together again this evening." 

^^ I shall not dance with any one else ! " replied 
Gerard, as the last strains of the orchestra announced 
the end of the mazurka. 

He went away as if he were insane. H4l^ne was 
standing motionless and absorbed in the middle of the 
room, when she suddenly felt the light touch of a fan 
on her arm. 

" Well," whispered Georgette behind it, " did you 
talk to him about me ? " 

H^ldne trembled, and replied by an affirmative nod. 

'^ I hope you said a good word for me f " continued 
Mademoiselle Grandfief . 

« Oh !— yes." 

" What did he say ? " 

Reflection had never been one of H^l^ne's predomi- 
nating characteristics, and Greorgette had questioned 
her in one of those moments when the mind is else- 
where, and the words spring from the lips almost with- 
out the knowledge of the speaker. Still half lost in 
reverie, she murmured thoughtlessly, ''He said that 
I was a very devoted friend." She understood im- 
mediately from Mademoiselle Grandfief a amazed ap- 
pearance that she had made a great mistake, and she 
tried to recall her words ; but it was useless to make 
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any attempts at explanation ; the blow had struck 
home. 

" Very well," exclaimed the incensed Georgette, 
" as he pleases ! " And as she went away she mur- 
mured to hdrself : " No matter ; it's very strange ! " 

Meantime the hours flew. The young collegian, 
seated in the billard-room, stupefied by the punch 
and the heat, had ended by going to sleep. The tu- 
mult of the supper succeeded the animation of the 
dance. The popping of champagne mingled with the 
clinking of glass and the jingle of silver. The pearly 
smiles of the women, the witticisms whispered in their 
ears, the joyous calls for a reply, circulated with the 
glasses filled with sparkling and golden wine around 
the long dming-room table. In the midst of the hum 
of conversation, the brilliant sallies of Marius went off 
like rockets. He devoted himself to Georgette, and 
urged her traitorously to touch her lips to the foaming 
champagne. She enjoyed his attentions, and appeared 
to be easily consoled for Gerard's indifference. When 
the violins gave the signal for the cotillon, she took 
the poet's arm, and, without heeding her mother's 
prudent directions, danced again with her gay com- 
panion of the supper-table. The crowd thinned, the 
groups lessened by degrees, and the rolling of carriages 
began to be heard. Madame Laheyrard's carriage ar- 
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rived, and she made a sign to her son and daughter. 
Gerard hastened to H^l^ne and conducted her to the 
dressing-room. He threw the warm shawl over her 
shoulders to protect her from the cold morning air, 
and escorted the ladies to the carriage. ^ Let us see 
you very soon," said H615ne, as she jumped lightly to 
her mother's side. 

Marius shut the door. " Drive on ! " he called out 
to the coachman. '^ I shall walk home with my friend 
Gerard : 

' Je veux baigner mon coeur dans le frais du matin, 
Comme on trempe un biscuit dans du vieux chambertin.* *' 

It was four o'clock. In the east, above the vines, 
a band of purple announced the day, and the song of 
the lark was already heard. Marius, his brain much 
excited by the champagne, hummed a waltz while put- 
ting on his overcoat. Gerard walked by his side, with 
his eyes fixed upon the sky, as if he were in a trance. 
"This \itt\efUe -wsls very delightful," said young La- 
heyrard. " Mademoiselle Georgette is charming, and 
her father's champagne excellent ! " 

Mademoiselle Grandfief's beauty was an exhaust- 
less theme. The worthy poet, who in his verses cele- 
brated alone goddesses of marble whiteness, seemed 
in reality singularly sensible to the every-day charms 
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of a fresh complexion and a tumed-up nose. ^^ She is 
as beautiful as one of Rubens's pictures ! " he cried, 
praising her plump shoulders and rosy cheeks. " Ah ! 
my friend, although the hard metal of my heart has 
been corroded by all the acids of life, I felt this even- 
ing that Cupid's arrows could still make it vibrate. I 
am in love." 

" You also ? " said Gerard, ingenuously. 

" I, myself ; but hush ! I shall not tell you her 
name. Learn only that she is beautiful as the three 
Graces, and I have already made an avowal of my af- 
fection." 

« What ! abeady ? " 

" Yes. You know I have always one of my sonnets 
in my pocket." 

" Have you read one of them to her ? " asked Ge- 
rard, surprised. 

'^ Better than that ! I placed one between her dear 
little fingers, and she cleverly slipped it into her glove, 
throwing down her eyes like a startled dove." 

Gerard could not help laughing at the thought of 
the surprise that would be pictured on the countenance 
of the imknown object of his friend's devotion as she 
deciphered the strange poetry. The poet likewise 
burst into a loud laugh, and the neighboring echoes 
reverberated for a long time the boisterous mirth of 
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the two friends. The larks rose joyfully toward the 

pearl-oolored sky, and the thrushes began to warble in 

the depths of the vineyards, 

" What beautiful weather !" exclaimed Gerard ; 

^^ the sky is limpid, and the songs of the birds make 

one's heart glad !" He hummed the air of H61dne's 

song: 

''Dans les chemins creuz, 

Leur chanson vagabonde 

Semble la voix profonde 

Du printemps amoureux." 

'^ Ah! my dear friend,'' he said, pressing the hand 
of Marius, who was astonished beyond measure at the 
demonstrative enthusiasm of a youth ordinarily so 
reserved, " what a good thing life is, and how happy I 
feel this morning! " 

" Capital ! this is the way I like to see you I 
iS^ohe ! vive la jeunesse / " cried Marius, tossing 
his cap into the air and catching it as it came down 
— "and to think that at this very hour there are 
bald-headed and rheumatic simpletons who lie in bed 
calumniating the dew of the morning ! Stupid do- 
tards! " 

He had taken Gerard's arm, and they both, over- 
flowing with the fire of youthful blood, walked with a 
light step toward the upper city, singing bits of ro- 
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mance and reciting yerses. When they reached the 
foot of the terraces Gerard drew a night-key from his 
pocket; but Marius stopped him with a motion of his 
hand. "Fie! my dear fellow," he said, "shall we re- 
turn prosily through the gate ? No 1 remember, Romeo, 
the ball at the Willows and your squirrel-like supple- 
ness. Let us scale the terrace! " 

" Willingly," replied Gerard, At that moment he 
would have scaled the heavens to bring down a ray 
from the stars. They climbed foolishly along the 
espaliers which cracked imder their feet. When they 
reached the parapet the rising sun welcomed them 
with his first beams of rosy light. 

*' And now," cried Marius, " let us embrace each 
other ! " 

" Yes, let us embrace each other," repeated Ge- 
rard, pressing H^ldne's brother to his heart. 

Standing on the wall, they gave each other a fra- 
ternal embrace regardless of the early vine-dressers 
coming up the hill, who looked with wondering eyes 
upon the strange proceedings. Then, clearing the in- 
tervening fence, they disappeared at the same time 
behind the hedges of the adjoining gardens. 
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VI. 

As the sudden vapomation of ether at a high tem- 
perature produces intense cold, so the effervescence of 
the brain is followed by a reaction of calm and cool 
reflection. The law is the same in the moral or physi- 
cal conditions of existence. Gerard de Seigneulles 
realized it on the morning after the ball at Salvanches, 
when he waked from a disturbed sleep to find his 
room inundated with sunshine. The exaltation of the 
evening, passing away like a subtile smoke, brought 
him tmder the influence of reason and judgment. He 
loved H^l^ne, and he had told her so ; but at the same 
time, in the eyes of his father and the Grandfief fam- 
ily, he was engaged to Georgette. He could not hon- 
estly continue to play a double part. His loyalty as 
well as his love for Mademoiselle Laheyrard urged 
him to get disentangled from this questionable posi- 
tion. On the other hand, he could not behold with- 
out fear the means he must use to accomplish his pur- 
pose, and the explosion of paternal wrath with which 
the announcement of his determination would be re- 
ceived. Meantime, he must commence operations, for 
he was impatient to see H61dne again, and did not wish 
to appear in her presence until he had broken every tie 
with the Grandfiefs. 
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He resolved to go that very day to Salvanches, and 
not to return until he had positively declined all pre- 
tension to Mademoiselle Georgette's hand. He must 
until then continue to act a deceitful part, not caring 
to brave his father's anger until he had fired his ships. 

When he was on the road to Salvanches, although 
he walked at a slow pace, the trees by the wayside 
seemed to him to succeed each other with an astonish- 
ing rapidity. He imagined beforehand the scene which 
would take place at the Grandfief's; he pictured the 
questions and answers, heard Madame Grandfief's sol- 
emn and sententious intonations, and foresaw that he 
should play a pitiable part in the drama. 

He reached the gate, rang the bell, every vibration 
going to his heart, and inquired in a hesitating voice 
if the ladies would receive him. ^' Yes, the ladies were 
at work in the sitting-room." And with a light step 
the waiting-maid preceded him through the vestibule. 
He had a final shudder during the passage through the 
hall, but, calling up H^l^ne's lovely face, he quickly re- 
gained his courage and entered with a determination 
to bring matters to a crisis. 

Madame Grandfief was standing and counting a 
pile of linen. Mademoiselle Georgette, seated at the 
window before one of those pretty reels such as 
are seen in Chardin's pictures, was commencing to 
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wind the skeins of thread, Madame Grandfief was 
pleased to have her daughter surprised in attending 
to the little details of domestic life; it gave her a 
thoughtful air, and was suggestive of a good house- 
keeper in the future. After an exchange of the usual 
compliments, Georgette's mother carried away the pile 
of linen, and left the young people alone together. 
She also thought that Gerard was a little too re- 
served, and, imagining that her presence intimidated 
him, resolved for the first time to leave him alone with 
her daughter; still, like a prudent mother, she found 
a place behind the door of the next room, where she 
could hear every word that was said. 

Gerard, seated in an easy-chair, tried to think of 
the best way to accomplish his difficult task. Made- 
moiselle Georgette went on winding the thread, while 
the Virginia jasmines, pushing their branches through 
the open window inside of the room, touched lightly 
her black hair, carefully arranged in smooth braids. 
The bubbling of the Omain was heard at intervals, 
for in this part of its course the river flows with the 
rapidity of a torrent. 

The girl was the first to break the silence, begging 
to be excused for going on with her work. As G6rard 
expressed his astonishment to see her so industrious 
the day after the ball, she answered, "Oh, well, you 
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know, eyery one must employ his time as well as he 
can, and I am not blessed with Mademoiselle Lahey- 
rard's mental resources I '' 

Gerard's behavior at the ball had grievously wound- 
ed her self-love, and the state of her feelings was per- 
ceptible in her aggressive tone. The young man hast- 
ened to profit by her introduction of the subject he 
longed to discuss, "I do not think," he said, "that 
Mademoiselle Laheyrard is an idle person; she is 
always busy about something." 

" Yes, with her dresses. That is a great business. 
How did you like her toilet last evening ? " 

" I thought it was simple and in good taste." 

" Simple, perhaps; that paltry gauze dress could not 
have cost much; but, as for the good taste, that b not 
the general opinion." 

" It is mine," replied Gerard, dryly. 

'^ Ah! " rejoined Greorgette, spitefully; then, becom- 
ing more and more excited, she continued: " Since you 
are one of her friends, advise her never to put but- 
terflies on her shoulders again." 

^ I shall do no such thing. Mademoiselle Lahey- 
rard has no need to receive lessons in the art of dress- 
ing well from any one; she is too Parisian for that." 

" And too coquettish to deny herself a bauble that 

attracts attention." 

5 
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The battle had oommenced. Bitter words were 
hurled like arrows, while, under the medlars in the 
garden, the boisterous gurgling of the Omain rose in 
proportion, as if to adapt itself to the pitch of the 
quarrel. 

" She is pretty enough," replied Gerard, " to dis- 
pense with coquetry." 

" How zealously you defend her I " exclaimed Made- 
moiselle Grandfief, maliciously ; "you are a very de- 
voted friend." 

" Mademoiselle Laheyrard cannot say as much of 
all her friends." 

" The reproach does not concern me ; Mademoiselle 
Laheyrard is not my friend. Thank Heaven, I know 
enough to choose better ones ! " 

" Every one bestows his affections as he pleases," 
replied G^ra^d, irritated in his turn ; " as for me, I 
love her, and I will not allow her to be attacked in my 
presence." 

This was the bitter drop destined to make the vase 
overflow. Mademoiselle Georgette arose, her eyes 
sparkling and her nostrils inflated with uncontrollable 
passion. " To say such a thing to me," she cried ; 
" ah ! this is too much ! " Spite stopped her utterance, 
and, making use of that final resource of women when 
pushed to extremities, she burst into tears. 
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Madame Grandfief, who had kept faithful watch 
behind the door, suddenly appeared on the threshold 
of the room. "Sir!" she exclaimed, "your conduct 
is infamous ; I regret extremely having received you 
into my house.*' 

" Madame," said Gerard, taking his hat and bow- 
ing, " I shall take care to give you no further oppor- 
tunity for such regrets.*' 

He went out, and, though much excited by the 
insult, inhaled with a certain kind of enjoyment the 
warm out-door air, and walked rapidly homeward. 

While Gerard was carrying out his coup-d^Uat at 
Salvanches, Francelin Finoel, too uneasy to stay in 
the mayor's office, resolved to pay a visit to the La- 
heyrards. He had heard nothing but vague reports of 
the Grandfief ball, for Reine Lecomte did not return 
to her aunt's after thef^e ; she staid at Salvanches to 
help to put things in order, and slept there. The hunch- 
back revolved great projects in his head during the 
walk, his expressive face paler than usual, and his 
hurried step betrayed a feverish anxiety. Before en- 
tering the house, he stopped on the steps to wipe away 
the perspiration that stood in great drops upon his 
brow. 

A sight, peaceful enough to calm agitated nerves, 
awaited him in the garden, where the whole family 
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was collected under the shade of the great mulberry- 
tree. 

A red copper kettle full of boiling sirup was smok- 
ing on a brazier. Golden-colored plums were heaped 
in baskets, and Madame Laheyrard, after having deli- 
cately removed the stones, arranged them one by one 
in large faience dishes, which exhaled an appetizing 
aroma of ripe and bruised fruit. On the right and 
left, Tonton and Benjamin, their faces besmeared with 
sweets, watched the preparations with longing looks, 
and frequent peals of merry laughter. H^l^ne, her 
dress protected by a white apron with a bib, and the 
sleeves rolled up to the elbow, stood in front of the 
kettle, and stirred the contents with a long-handled 
spoon, holding it up occasionally to see the pearly 
drops of sirup glisten in the sunshine. 

When she perceived Finoel, she cried, " Come 1 
you must help i^ in the great work of making pre- 
serves ; no one vrill say hereafter that I am not domes- 
tic ! Did you ever see a more busy housewife than I 
am?" 

She was fall of animation ; the warmth of the 
brazier tinged her cheeks and brow with a delicate, 
rosy hue ; her eyes were full of smDes, and her feat- 
ures expressed a deep inward happiness. Francelin 
beheld with evident discontent the group formed by 
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the children and Madame Laheyrard. He had depend- 
ed upon finding Hel^ne in her studio, and his disap- 
pointment was betrayed by an increase of nervous 
uneasiness. He went back and forth around the 
brazier without replying to the frolicsome questions of 
the children, and regarded with a bitter contraction of 
the lips the strange silhouette made by his small shadow 
on the graveled walk. 

"Did you enjoy the ball?" he said to H61^ne at 
last. 

"Wonderfully well I" replied the girl, pouring a 
whole dish of fruit into the boiling sirup and stirring 
the sweetmeats with the spoon. 

The air was filled with the sweet and savory odor 
of the plums, and the children inhaled it with wide- 
open nostrils. " How good it smells I " she exclaimed ; 
^^I could eat the air as I eat a tart, it is so full of 
sweets. By-the-way, I looked for you last evening at 
Madame GrandfieFs. Why were you not there ? " 

" It was impossible," replied Fino6l, blushing. 

He would not have been afraid to tell the truth 
to H^lene alone, but his self-love would not allow him 
to make the humiliating confession before the chUdren 
and Madame Laheyrard. He continued his walk with 
downcast eyes and an embarrassed air. His ambigu- 
ous answer did not deceive the young girl; she looked 
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at him stealthily, saw his blush, and guessed the true 
motive of his absence. When the preserve was cooked 
to the right point she placed the smoking kettle on the 
stone steps, and, motioning to Finoel with her fingers, 
said: ^^ Come with me to the studio; I have some new 
music to show you.*' 

When they were alone she looked earnestly in the 
young man's face. "You have something to tell 
me ? " she commenced. 

" Yes," he said, in a low tone. He made two or 
three turns around the room, then continued: "I do 
not know whether you remember our conversation a 
fortnight since in this very place. You spoke of quit- 
ting Juvigny to become a governess, and you promised 
to take no final step without consulting me. Are 
you still determined to go away ? " 

" I cannot tell," she replied, blushing in her turn ; 
"I own that I have scarcely thought of it since. Have 
you heard of a desirable situation?" 

"No, but a fortnight since I made an important 
resolution; my position is more sure, my salary will 
be increased, and I think of getting married." He 
stopped suddenly on beholding H61^ne's look of amaze- 
ment. "This surprises you," he went on, "and in 
truth, humble and ill-shaped as I am, the idea must 
appear strange! The girls of Juvigny, who judge a 
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man by the outward appearance, would laugh in the 
face of any one like me who addressed such a proposi- 
tion to them. It is not among them that I shall look 
for a wife. The woman of whom I dream must have 
a less superficial mind. Her intelligent glance must 
pierce through my disagreeable exterior to discover 
within the substantial qualities that make a man of 
real strength. I am ambitious; I have brains enough 
to aspire to an elevated position, and I possess the will 
requisite to reach it. These are the guarantees I have 
to offer to the woman who accepts me." 

H^15ne opened her eyes wider and wider as he went 
on with his speech. She understood the veiled mean- 
ing of FinoSPs words, and trembled lest he should see 
that she had divined his purpose. Her surprised coun- 
tenance expressed at the same time an anxious appre- 
hension and a gentle pity. Fino^l continued, his eyes 
cast down and still wandering restlessly around the 
studio : ^^ This courageous woman, with a tender heart 
and a broad and courageous soul, exists; a happy 
chance has conducted me to her, and in her presence I 
am now laying open my heart." 

He stopped suddenly in front of Hfl6ne, and, look- 
ing at her with an expression of intense emotion, said: 
" Should you be ashamed to have me for a husband, 
Mademoiselle H6ldne ? " 
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This time he had spoken only too plainly, and a 
reply was necessary. " I ? " she exclaimed, in a terri- 
fied tone. 

''Am I mistaken?" he went on, with a shade of 
bitterness. '' ELave you not given me a cordial welcome 
in spite of my humble birth ? Have you not confided 
to me your dreams and troubles, as to a friend ? " 

''Yes, as to a companion of weary and solitary 
hours." 

" As to one who would become the companion of 
your whole life ? *' 

"Of my whole life?" cried Hfldne; "I never 
thought of it." 

He bit his lips. " But," he resumed, with a certain 
fierceness, "did you never reflect that my thoughts 
would wander in that direction ? When you spoke to 
me in gentle tones, when we sang together, and when 
you pressed my hand, did you not think that this 
familiarity would awake in my mind certain hopes, and 
create a kind of claim ? " 

"A claim!" she said, with much spirit; "you are 
singularly mistaken, sir: I do not love you! " 

He remained speechless, directly facing her, con- 
templating her with eyes full of reproach. She was 
afraid of having been too severe, and replied in a 
calmer tone: " If my thoughtlessness and familiar ways 
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have led you to take for love what was only sympa- 
thetic companionship, I regret it from the bottom of 
my heart, and beg your pardon." 

Her heart was really touched with compassion, and 
tears glistened in her eyes ; but Francelin Finoel was 
too much occupied with himself to comprehend the 
girPs sincerity. 

*^ I am not so much mistaken as you try to make 
me believe. Something has occurred within a fort- 
night to change your heart and turn your thoughts in 
another direction. I shall not have to go very far to 
discover the mystery.*' 

" Ah ! you provoke me at last,'' she retorted, 
full of irritation at her unwelcome lover's obstinacy. 
" I do not understand you, and I do not wish to hear 
another word." 

She went toward the door, but the hunchback went 
before her, and barred the passage. 

** You shall hear me to the end," he replied, em- 
phatically, darting angry glances upon her ; " I am not 
easily deceived, and I can readily see that you prefer 
the name of Seigneulles to that of FinoSl, but, if I am 
deluded, take care that you are not cruelly deceived 
in your turn. The handsome Gerard will compromise 
you ; it is all that persons belonging to his class know 
how to do I " 
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" You are insolent I " cried Hel^ne. Her face was 
flushed with angry emotion ; her lips were pale, her 
eyes full of indignation. She seized the hat Finoel 
had laid on the table, and threw it into his hands ; 
then, making the little hunchback recoil before her 
disdainful looks, she threw wide open the door of the 
vestibule. " Farewell ! " she said in a stem voice, 
and, as FinoSl, frightened, remained motionless — 
"go I " she repeated, stamping her foot violently. 

He darted out of the house in a rage, and, to crown 
his exasperation, ran against his rival who was cross- 
ing the street. Finoel cast upon him a venomous 
glance that made Gerard feel an uncomfortable sensa- 
tion like that which is said to be produced by the cold 
and magnetic eye of the rattlesnake. The rain began 
to fall ; the hunchback took off his hat, and enjoyed 
for a long time the coolness of the drops of water on 
his burning brow. He returned to his bachelor's apart- 
ment, rested his arm on the table, and was now at 
full liberty to give vent to his rage and hatred. His 
emaciated features were contracted by the tumult of 
passions raging within his breast, and his shriveled 
hands twisted with nervous force the locks of his black 
hair. 

Thus, during this miserable week, his self-love had 
been twice wounded to the quick — ^by the disappoint- 
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ment of not being invited to Salvanches and by He- 
Idne's disdain. Two grievous shocks one after another 
had brought him to the bottom of the elevation which 
his ambitious will had climbed with such painful toiL 
Everything must be begun over again, and a feverish 
discouragement took possession of his mind. Within, 
a storm of malice and spite raged ; and without, like an 
echo to his despair, the rain poured down in streams 
among the trees of the old college -garden, and 
moaned weirdly as it overflowed the gargoyles of the 
roof. 

In the midst of the confusion of his bitter thoughts, 
he saw in fancy's eye, like a vision of a lost paradise, 
the fair and fascinating image of Hel^ne, with the 
triumphant face of Gerard de Seigneulles at her side. 
His rage redoubled. 

" Oh, I will be revenged 1 " he cried, striking the 
table with his fist — " I will be revenged 1 " 

A slight noise made him turn his head, and he per- 
ceived Reine Lecomte behind him. She had returned 
from Salvanches, and an irresistible longing to tell all 
she knew impelled her to intrude into Fino^Ps room. 
Hearing his exclamation and seeing his disturbed feat- 
ures, she supposed that he knew already the details of 
the ball, and assumed a sympathetic attitude. 

** Well I my poor Francelin,'' she began, " was I 
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not right in telling jou to distrust that Parisian girl ? 
You know what happened at the ball ? " 

" What did happen there ? *' exclaimed Finoel, look- 
ing at her angrily. 

^' Is it possible you don't know ? ... It is the talk 
of the city. . . • Mademoiselle Laheyrard and M. de 
SeigneuUes were together the whole evening ; I saw 
them, with my own eyes, press each other's hands ten- 
derly." 

She related the scene in the billiard-room, exag- 
gerating the story very much. 

" Everybody saw it as well as I," she added, " and 
I am certain Mademoiselle Grandfief s engagement will 
be broken. . . . You were made a fool of, Francelin, 
and served simply as a wallflower to conceal the game 
of the lovers." 

Finoel bit his lips and his eyes flashed. 

" Have patience," continued little Heine ; " M. Ge- 
rard's father will not be pleased, and a great storm 
wiU rage when he hears the news. The Parisian has 
not seen the end of her troubles ! " 

" Do you think he will prevent his son from marry- 
ing her ? " 

^^ I am sure of it, and if you would only listen to 
me. • • , I am of a forgiving nature, Francelin, and I 



I 
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do not lay up any ill-will on account of your harsh 
treatment ; let us make up." 

She reached out her hand, and, partly by consent 
and partly by force, seized Finogl's long, slender fin- 
gers, who regarded her with an inquiring and anxious 
eye. 

" We must become good friends once more," she 
said, pressing his hand, ^^ and then I will help you to 
gain your revenge." 



vn. 



When Gerard returned home he learned from Ma- 
nette that his father had gone to the Grange- Allard. 
This valuable farm, situated about two miles from Ju- 
vigny in the midst of the forest of the Grand-Jur6, was 
a £Givorite possession of M. de Seigneulles, and cared 
for like the apple of his eye. He sometimes staid 
there weeks at a time, sleeping in a garret barely fur- 
nished, eating with the farmers, and oftentimes lending 
a helping hand in ploughing or thrashing. . He had gone 
there now to superintend the thrashing of the grain, and 
intended to pass a week. Gerard was greatly relieved 
by his father's absence. The rupture with the Grand- 
fiefs had exhausted his courage, and he was not sorry 
to enjoy a week's respite before braving an explosion 
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of paternal wrath. As soon as he had dined, he went 
to see H^lSne, and found her alone in the studio. 

She shook hands with him without saying a word, 
for she was still much disturbed bj the interview with 
Finoel. 

" I have just been to Salyanches," he commenced, 
^^ and have given the Grandfief s a piece of my mind. 
Now we all understand each other, and I shall never 
again step over their threshold. My heart is free, H6- 
l^ne, and belongs to you entirely." 

She put her finger on his lips. '^ Hush ! " she said, 
with a smile ; " what did you say to your father ? " 

" Nothing yet," he replied, a little embarrassed ; 
^^ he has gone to the Grange- Allard, but he shall know 
everything as soon as he returns." 

There was a moment^s silence, and a light cloud 
passed over the girl's brow. "It seems to me," she 
rejoined, " that you have begun at the wrong end ; you 
ought to have spoken to M. de Seigneulles before any 
one else." 

" Do not reproach me," he replied, with a suppli- 
cating air that disarmed her ; " my experience at Sal- 
vanches has left my nerves in a pitiable condition. 
Play something from Mozart to calm them." 

She seated herself at the piano, and commenced a 
sonata. Gerard took a seat near her, and enjoyed the 
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happiness of gazing upon her by the flickering light of 
the candles, swayed by a breeze from the garden. He 
followed the wave of the blond curls over her icru 
linen corsage, the movement of her long brown eye- 
lashes, alternately raised or cast down, the spiritual 
line of her profile, and the motion to and £ro of her 
white hands on the key-board. The dropping of the 
rain on the leaves in the garden made a soothing bass 
for the light strains of the piano. The comer of the 
room where they sat was the only part of it that was 
lighted ; the rest of the studio was plunged in a 
mysterious shadow, adding to the charm of the tUe-dr 
t^e, and redoubling its intimacy. 

They passed in this way two whole hours scarcely 
speaking. Both listened to the voice of the new love 
singing in their hearts; and this magic inner song, blend- 
ing so harmoniously with Mozart's sweet music, was 
sufficient to engross them. This love miraculously de- 
veloped was for Gerard an enchantment which took on a 
new phase every minute — ^he had lived so long with- 
out any one to care for him, and had so long been tor- 
mented by confused desires ! Passion had taken pos- 
session of him, body and mind, heart and brain. It 
was a tumultuous fermentation, like must in the vat, 
having more foam than wine, more bubbling than force. 
He loved H61^ne with the ardor of his twenty-three 
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years. She was perfection in his eyes, combining every 
charm in the caprice of her waving golden hair, the 
lively sallies of her fantastic fancy, the fascinating 
grace of her ways, the serpentine bending of her deli- 
cate neck, the smile of her curved lips, the clear ex- 
pression of her brown eyes, and the goodness of her 
heart. 

H^l^ne, in her turn, felt drawn toward him by the 
secret influence that attracts opposite elements to each 
other. Gerard pleased the girl whose early youth had 
been passed in a skeptical, elegant, and frivolous atmos- 
phere, by possessing qualities opposite to those mark- 
ing Parisian civilization : unquestioning faith, unaffect- 
ed astonishment, and that freshness of enthusiasm 
which is to the soul what the flower is to the fruit. The 
youth, owing perhaps to some mysterious influence of 
blood and race, though brought up in the uncultivated 
society of the city, had preserved the elegance of a 
gentleman and the delicacy of an exalted intelligence. 
Thus, as soon as he spoke, H^l^ne loved him as she 
knew how-to love, with the promptness of a thought- 
less nature, and the assurance of a pure and ardent 
heart. 

No cloud darkened their happiness for a week. 
They forgot the rest of the world, and their feet no lon- 
ger touched the earth. Entirely engrossed by the joy 
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of loving each other, they indulged in those thought- 
less acts innocent in themselves, but which the society 
of a small city never pardons. Accompanied by the 
two children, they went out by the vineyard-gate, and 
wandered through the woodlands in search of a study 
for a landscape. When they found a satisfactory lo- 
cality, H61^ne opened her box of colors, prepared her 
canvas, and began to paint, while Gerard read to her, 
Madame Laheyrard, who saw already her daughter mar- 
ried to young De Seigneulles, put no restraint upon 
these injudicious excursions. 

She had never exercised a very scrupulous super- 
vision over Hel^ne, and the perspective of a noble mar- 
riage intoxicated her vanity to such a degree that she 
never dreamed of playing the part of a mentor. She 
cherished ahready the most ambitious hopes, and raised 
on this future union the scaffolding for countless cas- 
tles in the air. She lost almost all the little brain she 
ever possessed, and, with her usual rashness of speech 
when among the tradesmen and gossips of the neigh- 
borhood, made transparent allusions to the time, not 
far away, when H6l^ne would be Madame de Sei- 
gneulles. 

The imprudence of the young people and the ab- 
surd conduct of Madame Laheyrard were talked over 
and embellished with that amiable charity marking the 
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human race in general, and the human race of small 
cities in particular. In a few days, there was not a 
house in which the whole particulars of the scandal 
were not known by heart. The news made the tour of 
Juyigny, winding along the hovels on the hill-side, cir- 
culating in the silent streets of the upper city, and de- 
scending again through the gardens of Polval, to be 
lost in the depths of the wash-houses and laundries of 
the Ornain. 

The rumors agitating the city were known to every 
one except those who were alone interested in the 
matter. Lovers live in a strange atmosphere. A lu- 
minous fluid is set free by their tenderness, betraying 
them, but isolating them at the same time, and making 
them like that bird which swims enveloped in globules 
of air and moves in the mountain-torrents like a diver 
under his bell. H^l^ne and G6rard did not waken 
from their dream until the return of M. de Seigneulles 
was announced. 

" My father will come home to-morrow moming,** 
said G6rard, one evening, "and I must have a talk 
with him." 

" I shall think of you all the time while you are on 
the stool of repentance," replied Hel^ne ; she tried to 
smile, but she trembled inwardly at the thought that 
her destiny was entirely in the hands of this terrible 
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man ; ^^ you must come and see us at dusk, and tell 
me everything." 

The next day, M. de Seigneulles had Bruno saddled 
and returned gayly through the woods of Jur6. He 
was very well satisfied : his harvest was gathered in ; 
his aftermath was unusually vigorous ; and the grapes, 
beginning to grow black, promised an abundant vint- 
age. While riding along the road, he said to himself 
that Gerard and Mademoiselle Grandfiefs love-making 
was nearly at the same point of development as his 
vines, and he planned for the marriage to take place on 
All-saints'-day. When he had given Bruno in charge 
to Baptiste, he went into the kitchen, and Manette 
gave him two letters brought by the postman the 
evening before. The first was a laconic epistle from Ma- 
dame Grandfief in which she coolly announced to the 
chevalier that she had changed her mind, and renounced 
an alliance for which both Gerard and her daughter 
had little inclination. The second letter was anony- 
mous, and read as follows : 

" Charitable friends consider it a duty to inform 
M. de Seigneulles of his son's compromising attentions 
to Mademoiselle Laheyrard. It is well known that 
young gentlemen of the present day like to say pretty 
things to young ladies without dowry. TTiis is the 
sport of princes ; but, if M. de Seigneulles has not be- 
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oome completely blind, he wiU put a stop to an inti- 
macy that scandalizes the whole city, and gives a 
lamentable opinion of the morals of well-disposed 
youth." 

A terrible oath almost escaped from the lips of 
the old guardsman. "Where is my son?" he called 
out. Gerard went out after breakfast, and Manette 
thought that he had doubtless gone to meet his father. 
Without listening to the servant's loquacious explana- 
tions, M. de Seigneulles, still in his riding-boots and 
covered with dust, hastened to Abb6 Volland's. He 
found the cur6 in the arbor, walking with a meas- 
ured step and reading his breviary. " Do you know 
what has happened?" he began, barring the abba's 
progress. 

The priest looked with amazement over his spec- 
tacles upon the flashing eyes and disordered toilet of 
his unexpected guest. " Have you had a fire at the 
Grange- Allard? " he asked, in his turn. 

" Something much worse ! Gerard's engagement is 
broken." 

The cut6 wiped his spectacles with extraordinary 
energy. 

** That is not all 1 " the chevalier went on, foam- 
ing with indignation ; " my son has suffered himself to 
be inveigled by the Laheyrards, who enticed him to 
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their house, and he is insanely in love with the daugh- 
ter, who is a mad-brained — '* 

The Abb6 Volland vigorously rubbed the imper- 
ceptible particles of dust on his sleeve. " Yes," he 
said, with a sigh, ^^ I have already heard a rumor of 
this sad affair, and I certainly intend to talk with Ma- 
dame Laheyrard, but I must act discreetly and with 
such wise circumspection as will prevent scandal." 

" Plague on circumspection I " growled M. de Sei- 
gneuUes ; '^ must we put on mittens to handle two 
adventurers who set families in an uproar? What 
are we coming to ; and why do we live no longer in 
the good old times when, with a Uttre de cachet^ dis- 
obedient sons were thrown into a dungeon, and frivo- 
lous girls shut up a convent ? But I know how to de- 
fend myself and those who belong to me, and I am 
going to ring a peal in the ears of these silly women." 

"Merciful Heaven ! " cried the abb6, " do not give 
occasion for a fresh scandal, my good friend ! H^l^ne 
is my goddaughter; let me manage this affair and 
reprimand the girL I promise to see these ladies this 
morning, as soon as I have finished my breviary." 

M. de Seigneulles nodded an assent. In the bot- 
tom of his heart, he was not sorry to have the cur6 
assume the responsibility of the proceedings. " Let it 
be so," he said; "you can talk without anger, and that 
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will be better. Tell these — ^persons plainly that I for- 
bid them to receive Gerard, and that, if he insists, thej 
must shut the door in his face. Besides, I shall see 
this young blackbird and stop his prattle." 

He took an abrupt leave of the abb6, went home, 
and, going to his chamber, sat down at the window, less 
to dissipate his anger than to turn over in his mind the 
best way to reprimand the culprit. 

The window looked out upon the gardens ; and be- 
yond the hedge of the next house he saw a young girl, 
in the full flower of the beauty of eighteen. He recog- 
nized Mademoiselle Laheyrard by her flowing curls. 
** Here," he thought, " is the dangerous creature who 
has bewitched Gerard." 

H6lene was walking back and forth between the 
flower-beds, bordered with box, bending down to in- 
hale the perfume of a rose, or to gather a sprig of 
mignonette. Notwithstanding his anger, M. de Sei- 
gneulles, old as he was, submitted involuntarily to the 
charm of this grace and beauty. He watched the girl's 
supple movements, saw her turn round lightly, and 
then spring to meet M. Laheyrard, who was coming 
down the walk, his head buried in a book. With a 
frolicsome gesture, she took possession of the volume 
that absorbed his attention, and hid it in her pocket. 
Then, placing her hands on her father's shoulders, she 
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kissed him on both cheeks, took his arm, and walked 
gayly by his side, maHng him admire her flowers, talk- 
ing to him cheerfully, and drawing out peaceful smiles 
on the old man's grave face. The father and daughter 
seemed to love each other devotedly. A warm and 
tender affection was manifest in every movement, even 
in the way in which they received the slightest atten- 
tions from each other. These affectionate demonstra- 
tions, this exchange of sweet familiarity, made M. de 
Seigneulles utter a sigh. He had not been spoiled in 
this respect, having always inspired more fear than love. 
He could not help enjoying the marks of affection 
which the daughter lavished on her father. Oh ! if he 
had a daughter-in-law that suited him, a loving and 
caressing daughter-in-law, how he would spoil her and 
make much of her ! . . . This exhibition of filial ten- 
derness touched tenderly some sleeping fibres in his 
heart ; but he would not yield to the influence, and 
abruptly closed the window. Gerard entered at the 
same time, a little pale, but with an expression of de- 
termined purpose. 

"Ah ! you are here at last, sir ! '* exclaimed M. de 
Seigneulles, whose wrath was rekindled. " I hear fine 
things about you ! . . . Will you explain your conduct 
in regard to Madame Grandfief and this unbecoming 
rupture, which I was far from expecting ? " 
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*^ I intended telling you myself and regret having 
been forestalled," said Gerard, lowering his eyes under 
his father's irritating glance. *^ I ceased my visits at 
Salvanches because I do not love Mademoiselle Grand- 
fief." 

'^ Indeed 1 . • • And because your heart is interest- 
ed somewhere else, is it not ? I know beforehand all 
the f oUy you are going to disclose ; but, since you had 
taken this whim into your head, why did you go to 
Salvanches in the first place like a hypocrite, at the 
risk of making me play the part of Cassandra with an 
honorable family ? " 

" I beg your pardon, father. When I went with 
you to Madame Grandfiefs, my heart was free ; I 
thought I was acting honestly in putting an end to my 
visits as soon as I felt that I loved another." 

^^ Yes ; an artful deceiver, who has allured you like 
a bird caught by a bird-call. . . • And now what do 
you intend to do ? " 

^' Marry Mademoiselle Laheyrard, after having ob- 
tained your consent." 

" Nothing but that I . . . And if I refuse ? " 

« I shall wait." 

"Tou will wait .... what?" cried M. de Sei- 
gneulles, furious ; " you will wait until you are twenty- 
five years old, and then take advantage of the law ? 
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• . . Am I dreaming ? Is there, then, no longer either 
religion or family or authority ? Take advantage of 
the law against me ! Have you lost your senses, or 
has the revolutionary gangrene poisoned you to such a 
degree as to do away with all respect for yourself and 
others?" 

For the first time Gerard dared to look his father 
in the face, and said, in a very firm voice : ^^ I told you 
that I should wait, father, because I know you are just. 

• . • While seeing my patience and respectful persist- 
ence, you will be convinced of the sincerity of my af- 
fection, and you will not bring suffering upon two 
hearts that only wish to love you." ' 

^^ Romantic phrases ! No, sir ; you will not put 
my patience to the test, and you will not make me 
consent to a foolish marriage. If my ways do not 
please you, you can leave my house immediately. I 
will count out your legal inheritance, and you can go 
far away from home to spend it, like the prodigal 
son — ^^ 

The old gentleman stopped in the midst of his ha- 
rangue. The grasping disposition of the landholder 
and the proverbial Lorraine prudence reappeared. He 
was afraid of being taken at his word, and of being 
obliged to give an account of his property to his son. 

*' Zoimds 1 " he exclaimed, ^^ if you cany things to this 

6 
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extremity, you will cany away with you my solemn 
curse ! " 

Gerard became very pale, but did not open his lips. 
** I will give you a month to reflect," added the chev- 
alier, hastily ; '^ but, as I do not like scandal, you 
must make your reflections somewhere else than in 
Juvigny." He opened the window violently, and 
called, '^ Baptiste, harness Bruno to the cariole, and 
get yourself ready 1 " Then, turning to his son : 
" Baptiste will drive you immediately to the Grange- 
Allard. You will do me the favor of passing some 
weeks there ; it will refresh your ideas." 

A fierce impulse of rebellion took possession of 
Gerard at the idea of going away without seeing 
H61dne, who was expecting him every moment. His 
eyes glistened with indignant tears, but he had not 
passed six months with the Jesuits of Metz in vain. 
He had there breathed an atmosphere impregnated 
with discreet reserve and silent submission, and had 
involuntarily acquired a habit of self-control in which 
the body bore a larger share than the spirit. " Very 
well, sir," he said, bowing respectfully, " I will obey 
your orders." 

"Go and get ready," replied the inflexible cheva- 
lier; " you will set out in half an hour." 

In exactly half an hour they started at a vigorous 
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trot for the Grange-Allard, but, when they were in the 
midst of the forest of the Jur6, Gerard suddenly took 
the reins into his own hands, stopped the carriage, 
and jumping out on the road: '^Go to the farm by 
yourself " he said to the servant ; ^' I have some busi- 
ness at Juvigny, and I shall return there to attend 
to it." 

"M. G6rard,'* cried Baptiste, frightened, "you 
ought not to do this; the chevalier will turn me away! " 

^' My father will not know anything about it, and I 
promise to be at the farm before midnight. . • • Go 
on 1 " said the youth, imperiously. 

He took lightly to his heels and plunged into the 
woods, leaving the paternal equipage to jog along at 
a melancholy pace to the Grange- Allard. He longed 
to see H6ldne once more, so as to explain as well as 
he could the sad incidents of the day, and to assure 
her that nothing would ever change his heart. He 
wandered in the thickets till dusk; but as soon as the 
twilight had thrown into shadow the vineyards of 
Juvigny he retraced his way to the Laheyrards*, enter- 
ing by the vineyard-gate. A glimmering light in one 
of the rooms on the lower floor renewed his courage 
as he carefully made his way along the hedges. 

Heldne was sitting in the studio, with her hands 
thrust into her hair and her elbows resting on the 
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table. A shaded lamp partially concealed the traces 
of recent tears and the sorrowful expression of her 
countenance. 

She was not alone. Madame Laheyrard wandered 
uneasily about the room, her animated pantomime and 
the angry tone of her voice showing plainly enough 
that her nerves had been irritated by some disagree- 
able occurrence. " Was ever such a thing heard of ? " 
she murmured; "and then to send such a message by 
the Abb6 Volland! As if I did not know how to take 
care of my daughter I Oh, the stupid people and the 
cursed city! . . ." 

Meantime, Gerard suddenly appeared at the open 
door. H^l^ne suppressed an exclamation of surprise. 
Madame Laheyrard^s indignation redoubled. She ad- 
vanced toward her unexpected visitor with an air of 
affected dignity and ill-restrained spitefulness. "M. 
de SeigneuUes,'* she said, "when you come to my 
house I wish you to enter at the street-door, as every 
one else does, or rather I should prefer that you should 
never enter it at all. I do not care about having your 
father accuse me of alluring you to my house, and I 
am glad of the opportunity to tell you that your fam- 
ily is a little too presuming. Where did your father 
get the idea that I wanted to swallow you up ? Let 
him take care of his son, and I will take care of my 
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daughter. I forbid Hel^ne from ever receiving you 
again." 

Gerard tried to reply, after having vainly endeav- 
ored to interrupt the torrent of words, but H61^ne, 
with an expression of tender entreaty, made him a sign 
to go away. He replied to this command by a look 
of passionate devotion, bowed without saying a word, 
and went down the steps, while Madame Laheyrard 
shut the glass door abruptly behind him. 



VIIL 

GxBABD, stimned like a man who has received a vio- 
lent blow on his head, mechanically followed the prin- 
cipal garden-walk. Still unable to collect his thoughts, 
he experienced a confused sensation of entire disaster. 
Reaching the gate, he inhaled the perfume of the 
roses and mignonette, recalling so many tender asso- 
ciations, then slowly descended the declivity leading 
through the vineyards and climbed the opposite one. 
When he reached the summit of the hill he leaned 
against a pile of moss-covered stones and gazed with 
a dejected air upon the row of old houses in the upper 
city. In the distance the light in H^l^ne's studio 
glimmered among the trees of the orchard like a sad 
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farewell glance. G6rard^s heart was oppressed, his 
eyes were full of tears, and a sigh escaped his lips. It 
was his first great grief. In comparison with this un- 
expected unhappiness the sorrows of his student's life, 
the tediousness of his solitary youth, appeared as noth- 
ing more than wretched pin-pricks. 

The clock struck ten. He remembered his promise 
to Baptiste, and hastily made his way into the forest. 
Night gives a more original and intimate character to 
the woods. During the day, illumined by the sun's 
rays, enlivened by the songs of birds and the sounds 
of human voices, they seem to be imbued with foreign 
life; during the night they are abandoned to them- 
selves and live their own life. Under their shade a 
thousand sounds undiscemible in the daylight become 
perceptible. It is easy to distinguish the shivering of 
aspen-leaves incessantly agitated and nervous, the 
rustling of ferns as they straighten themselves up, the 
dull sound of an acorn falling on the moss, or the faint 
sigh of a microscopic fountain filtrating drop by drop 
among the roots. All these murmurs unite in forming 
a deep and penetrating harmony. 

Thus in the grievous darkness enveloping Gerard's 
heart, a thousand simple impressions, suppressed until 
then by the tumultuous joy of the past week, sprang 
to life as it were and united their faint voices. He 
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remembered H61dne's least words, her most insignifi- 
cant gestures, the rapid variations of her spirituelle 
and mobile mouth. The rustling of the wind in the 
pines recalled the music of the ball at Salvanches. . . . 
He saw H^l^ne again turning slowly round under the 
light of the chandeliers, with her smiling lips and her 
sweeping train, then seated at the piano and singing, 
in her pure and well-modulated voice, the song of " The 
Bing-Doves:" 

** Dans lea cbemins creax, 
Leur chanson yagabonde 

, Semble la voix profonde 
Du printeraps amoureux . . . ." 

Alas I during this night, the amorous voice of the 
ring-doves was not heard in the valleys of the forest, 
but the funereal plaint of the wood-owl arose at inter- 
vals like the despairing call of a lost child. This re- 
sounding lamentation passed from tree to tree and died 
slowly away. Every tinie it traversed the forest, the 
crickets crouching in the grass suddenly ceased their 
chirping, and Gerard imagined that he heard the voice 
of his lost happiness crying out in the distance, ^' I 
shall return never more, never more ! " 

He quickened his pace, for the darkness of the 
woods oppressed him. The trees soon grew thin, the 
copse was succeeded by stubble-fields, houses stood out 
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in dim relief against the sky, and sonorous barkings 
awoke the echoes of the forest. 

"Monsieur G6rard, is that you?'' suddenly ex- 
claimed a troubled voice. 

He started, and recognized the taciturn Baptiste 
planted like a sentinel in front of the farm-stable. " I 
hope your father has not seen you," continued the old 
man, ^' he would blow me up at a great rate ; but it is 
three o'clock, and I must be on my way — good-night ! " 

Gerard went to his room, groping his way along in 
the dark, but did not go to sleep till daybreak. He 
awoke about ten o'clock, without knowing where he 
was, but with a confused sensation of a burden weigh- 
ing on his heart. He rubbed his eyes, recognized the 
place, and understood the anguish that oppressed his 
breast. During the first day of his exile, the hours 
dragged along with a leaden weight. Toward evening, 
unable to endiire the strain any longer, he walked two 
miles to see in the distance the steeple of St. Stephen's, 
returned tired out, and went to bed without his sup- 
per. The next day the same progranune was repeated. 
In the morning he buckled on his gaiters, and going 
through cross-paths gained a piece of high land covered 
with vines opposite the gardens of the upper city. He 
climbed a wild-pear tree, and, armed with an opera- 
glass, explored the land from the top of this observa- 
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tory. A belt of shade beyond the vine-branches of 
the plateau marked the locality of the gorge of Polval ; 
then the land rose till it reached the verdant slope of 
the well-known garden terraces. The old houses of the 
Rue du Tribel with vine-covered arbors j alcoves garland- 
ed with clematis, gray fa9ades with small-paned win- 
dows, were easily seen among the trees, while the colors 
of the clumps of dahlias and the movement of the 
curtains in the open windows were plainly percep- 
tible. 

G6rard quickly recognizing the inspector's house, 
could not take his eyes from it. It was noon; St. 
Stephen's bell slowly rung out the AngelicSj and the 
great bell in the clock-tower announced the dinner-hour 
to the factory-operatives. A white figure appeared 
suddenly on the steps near the great mulberry-tree. 
The yoimg man's heart beat tumultuously, and the glass 
trembled in his hand. Soon the children came out, and 
then Marius Laheyrard ; the white apparition descend- 
ed the steps slowly, the others followed, and all were 
soon concealed behind the fruit-trees. G6rard's face 
grew melancholy, but, before he had time to wipe his 
opera-glass, the four figures reappeared at the vine- 
gate. 

It was Hel^ne, without any doubt. He saw dis- 
tinctly her straw bonnet with cherry-colored ribbons, 
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the box of colors carried by Marius, and the butter- 
fly-nets brandished by the children. Evidently, she 
was going to the country to paint. The whole band 
went through the vine-paths and disappeared once more 
in the depths of Polval. 

Grerard kept his position on the tree. He waited 
patiently, for he had a presentiment that all was not 
over. In a quarter of an hour he saw the butterfly- 
net-emerge from the vine-branches, then Marius^s old 
felt hat with its broad brim, and Anally the light icru 
linen dress. The group crossed the vines in a sloping 
direction so as to reach the forest at the nearest point 
to a picturesque valley known in the coimtry as the 
Fond d'Enfer. G6rard remembered that H61^ne had 
often desired to make a study of a patriarchal old 
beech-tree that shades the valley, and draws nourish- 
ment through its massive roots from a neighboring 
spring. He had too ardent a desire to see the girl 
again not to improve such a favorable combination of 
circumstances. Descending the tree, he made his way 
toward the valley, slowly and with all the minute pre- 
cautions of a Mohican creeping stealthily through the 
untrodden forest. 

He was not mistaken, for Mademoiselle Laheyrard 
followed the path leading to the depths of the valley. 
When the party reached the spring, Marius put down 
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the box of colors and the camp-stool at the foot of the 
beech-tree^ and, wiping his forehead, ^^ Amuse yourself 
as well as you can till I come back," he said ; ^' I am 
going as far as Savonnidres, to compose at my ease a 
sonnet in honor of the peerless beauty who has wound- 
ed my heart ; for," he added, seeing a smile on H^ldne's 
lips, ^^ I also am smitten by Cupid's darts, and I de- 
mand of the propitious stars to soften the severity of a 
barbarous father, and hasten the day that shall unite 
our destinies. . . ." 

He went away, reciting in a loud voice some lines 
from one of his favorite poets. 

The children followed the course of the stream in 
pursuit of the gay butterflies that flitted back and 
forth under the branches of the beech-trees. 

H^ldne, after having dipped her hands in the spring 
and loosened her hair, sat down at her easel and pre- 
pared her palette. She was in a dreamy mood, and 
her eyes looked straight forward without seeming to 
see anything. And yet the light and shade on the 
landscape were a delight to artistic perceptions. The 
broad and deep valley widened gradually its wooded 
sides, on which every tint of foliage, from the metallic 
green of the oaks to the pale green of the willows, 
blended in beautiful harmony. The great trees of the 
circular border stood out in bold relief against the pure 
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blue sky above, and their rounded tops seemed to form 
the jewels of an immense green crown. 

One whole side of this funnel-shaped valley was 
plunged into a bluish shadow. A single ray of sun- 
shine penetrated it like a silvery vapor, and, through 
the foliage of the great beech, this ray showered down, 
as it were, thousands of luminous drops on the sombre 
mirror of the spring. The opposite side, on the con- 
trary, was in full sunshine ; beyond a curtain of young 
willows, a blaze of sunlight glistened on the winding 
path — a bit of meadow-land and a row of shivering 
poplars. Nothing was heard in the solitude but the 
soft sighing of the stream, and the shouts of the chil- 
dren growing fainter and fainter. 

H4lSne, brush in hand, remained lost in thought, 
and her countenance, so gay when she was animated, 
had at ^is, moment an expression of intense sadness. 
She thought constantly of Gerard, though angry with 
herself for allowing his image to possess such absorb- 
ing power over her fancy. Since the time he had been 
rudely turned away from the house by her mother, she 
had blamed^ herself very much for encouraging his at- 
tentions. A hundred times she had resolved ,to forget 
the short-lived folly and become a reasonable woman. 
It was useless for her to say over and over again that, 
since Gdrard was so young and M. de Seigneulles so 
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proud, the tie between them could never be anything 
more than a passing fancy, for her young neighbor's 
image was ever present to her thoughts — ^indeed, it 
grew each day more despotic in its influence On the 
night of the ball, H^ldne had given away her heart, 
and she felt that it would cost her too much to take 
it back again. . . . She sighed hopelessly; her eyes 
glistened like the water of the spring, and a tear rolled 
down her cheek. She wiped it away with an impatient 
movement, seized her palette, and went vigorously to 
work. 

She had marked out on the canvas the relative 
value of the different tones of foliage, when a move- 
ment among the branches made her turn round. She 
uttered a faint cry, and became very pale ; Gerard was 
before her. " Excuse me for surprising you," he mur- 
mured. 

She shook her head, and a bright smile played over 
her face. The young man advanced a few steps, and 
then threw himself down at her feet. 

" Do not scold me ! " he continued, with the air of 
a schoolboy found out in a fault. 

" No, I shall not scold you," she replied ; " besides, 
it would be of no use to tell a falsehood, for I was 
thinking of you." 

" Is that really true ? " 
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" I wSpS so sorry for letting you go away the other 
evening without a word of excuse or consolation ! You 
must not blame my mother, for the Abb^ YoUand's 
lecture had excited her very much ; but she is a 
good woman at heart, only she speaks her mind too 
freely." 

" Oh," he replied, delighted, " I do not blame her. 
All I cared for was being forbidden to see you." 

" Now that you have seen me, you must go away. 
What would people say if they should find us here ? 
It would be enough to make the clock-tower fall over, 
and turn M. de SeigneuUes's brain." 

" You know," sighed Gerard, " he has exiled me to 
the farm." 

H^ldne could not help laughing. 

" On dry bread ! What a man your father is I I 
am afraid of him." 

Gerard was silent, and did not stir. The girl turned 
her head toward the place where he was kneeling. 
** Go," she said, extending her hand ; " farewell I " 

He grasped H^ldne's fingers, and retained them 
prisoners within his own. They looked at each other 
for a moment, and then she abruptly drew away her 
hand. 

** Do not stay any longer," she repeated, in a voice 
less firm. 
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^' Just a moment,'^ he entreated ; ^' let me tell you 
how much I love you." 

H^lSne looked intently upon Gerard. ^^ I ask, in 
my turn," she murmured, " is it really true ? " 

Gerard hastened to reassure her, and she laid her 
hand gently on his arm. 

" Listen," she went on; "I am not like the young 
ladies of Juvigny. I have not been taught from my 
cradle to weigh my words to see if they conform to 
the proprieties. I speak as I think and I act as I speak, 
spontaneously and sincerely. Are you very sure at 
the bottom of your heart that you love me in earnest ? 
If you repeat it I shall believe you, but do not say so 
lightly. Hereafter, if you were mistaken, I should 
suffer too much." 

"I love you," he exclaimed, passionately, " and my 
life is yoiu's." 

She lowered her head. " Tell me what you have 
done since the balll " 

Gerard recounted his sufferings, while she torched 
the canvas nervously with her brush. He was a long 
time telling the story, for it was pleasant in this shady 
solitude I The blue-and-brown dragon-flies flitted over 
the grass near the spring, the queen of the meadows 
embalmed the air, and the minutes passed more rapidly 
than the dragon-flies and were sweeter than the fra- 
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grance of the queen of the me&dows. While they 
were chatting 66rard gathered from the water's ed^e 
mints, loose-strife, and red centaury, throwing them 
at Heldne's feet. 

" I hope I don*t intrude, my young friends 1 " 
cried a stentorian voice, startling them from their 
blissful dream. 

It was Marius who appeared suddenly among the 
willow-branches, smiling like a fawn, with his long 
beard. H^l^ne pouted and Gerard jumped up from 
the grass, red as a poppy. 

" Why do you blush, young Daphnis ? " continued 
the poet; "do you take me for a jealous Cyclop or a 
ferocious brother? ... I know the pains of love, 
and how to compassionate them. ... I have always 
taken the part of persecuted lovers against guardians 
and fathers." 

" Marius, no nonsense 1 " cried H61^ne, impa- 
tiently. 

"By Smintheus Apollo!" he replied, "I speak 
seriously. . . . G6rard loves you, his father tyran- 
nizes over him, and Mamma Laheyrard forbids you to 
receive him. ... I am on the side of the young 
against the old, and you may rely upon me. — ^Friend 
Gerard, you are an honorable man, and intend to 
marry my sister ? " 
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^^ It is my most ardent desire and my sole preoccu- 
pation," replied G6rard, gravely. 

"Very well I I agree to it!" said Marius, stretch- 
ing out his great hand; "we will bring these old peo- 
ple to reason, and before long we will sing songs in 
praise of Hymen." 

H^l^ne blushed scarlet. "It is late," she said, 
" and we must go home." 

" You will come here again ? " Gerard ventured to 
ask, in a hesitating tone. 

"I don't know," she murmured, looking alternately 
at her brother and young De Seigneulles. 

"Why riot?" exclaimed Marius, impetuously; "I 
shall be present, and is not that sufficient ? I should 
like to see any one who would dare to find it amiss! " 

They all three shook hands, and G6rard returned to 
the farm with a joyful heart. 

They met again more than once in the Fond d'En- 
fer. Marius accompanied his sister regularly, but as 
soon as they reached the spring, careless of his duties 
as chaperon, he left the lovers to take care of themselves 
and went off to beat the bushes or make a call at the 
public-house in Savonni^res. When the 1st of Sep- 
tember came, Marius renounced entirely this rdU of 
Mentor, to make excursions with the hunters of Ju- 
vigny. 
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Hdl^ne and Gerard still continued their imprudent 
meetings, for the habit was formed, and they had not 
the courage to break it. Eyerything else except these 
stolen interviews was indifferent to them. H^ldne 
found in the frankness of her love and in the integrity 
of her heart an encouraging serenity that raised her 
above the dread of public opinion, which makes up 
half of the conventional morality of worldly people. 
She did not understand the prudent capitulations and 
the cunning manoeuvres which enter into the daily 
experience of the inhabitants of small cities, always on 
the watch against each other. In the matter of love, 
the Parisian, in spite of her pervading skepticism and 
apparent frivolity, behaved with less affectation and 
more ingenuousness than the provincial. H^l^e be- 
lieved in Gerard's love ; in going to meet him at the 
Fond d'Enf er, she knew that in the eyes of the world 
she was guilty of an imprudence, though in her con- 
science she did not feel that she had committed a 
crime. If the hearts of the two young people had 
been sounded, more scruples and prejudice would have 
been discovered in G6rard's timid spirit than in H^ 
line's firm and chastely-passionate soul. 

In the mean time autumn advanced. September 
and the vacations brought round an amusement in 
which the citizens of Juvigny find great enjoyment— 
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the snaring of small birds. In this countr j, abounding 
in forest-land, there is not a proprietor who does not 
make two or three hundred snares of supple and elastic 
hazel-branches, and arrange them along the paths of his 
W9odland. An immense number of robins, sparrows, 
larks, and linnets, are taken in these snares, and the 
natives have a ferocious enjoyment in making a tour 
of inspection every morning to gather up the victims. 
Even the ladies share in the sport, for it affords them 
a pretext for picnics and dances in the open air. 

It happened that, toward the end of September, a 
wood-merchant, whose sons were intimate with Marius, 
improved the vacation to organize a hunting-party, 
which was to wind up with a breakfast in the forest 
of Jur6. Several ladies were invited to join their hus- 
bands and preside at the breakfast, and among them 
Madame Grandfief, whose ease-loving spouse was an 
enthusiastic Nimrod. Marius, of course, was one of 
the invited guests, for his liveliness and good-humor 
made him a general favorite. Notwithstanding his 
eccentric manners, and his habit of declaiming his son- 
nets at dessert, he was considered an agreeable guest, 
and pleasure-parties were incomplete without his genial 
presence. 

On this day, the party started at dawn, and beat the 
waste-lands for four hours. When they arrived, toward 
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ten o'clock, under the trees where the tables were set, 
the poet had a formidable appetite. He chanced to 
take a seat opposite Madame Grandfief, who had come 
alone, not caring to expose her daughter's chaste ears 
to the rather coarse jests of a hunter's breakfast. She 
replied to Marius's salutation by a cool inclination of 
the head, and took on such a dignified air that he hast- 
ened to escape from the haughty glance that took away 
his appetite. 

He found some compensation in looking upon the 
table with its appetizing collection of hams,^<!^e9, and 
crabs, spread out between two rows of glasses and bot- 
tles. When the roast-mutton was served, the poet's 
heart expanded. He had for neighbors two rustic hunt- 
ers of unaffected appearance and unpolished manners. 
The apparent good-nature of these peaceable citizens 
deceived Marius, and he resolved to enliven his breakfast 
by making sport of them. As soon as he saw a juicy 
slice of meat on his plate, he uncorked a bottle of 
wine, filled his glass and those of his companions. 

" Let's see this claret," he exclaimed ; " I have, as 
St. Amand says, one of those burning throats that 
nothing satisfies. The day that I was bom it must 
have rained salt 1 " 

" Distrust the light wine of the country, sir," re- 
plied his neighbor on the right ; " it has an innocent 
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air, but it is wicked at the bottom, and gets into one's 
head as if the devil were in it." 

" Wicked ? this wine-whey I you must not tell that 
to me I " replied Marius, disdainfully emptying his 
glass ; " know, my dear sir, that the juice of the vine 
never troubles the serenity of my brain. Nothing 
affects me but the opium of the Chinese, the hasheesh 
of the Indians, or the raki of the Polynesians." 

" Indeed ? " said the other, with a sly laugh under 
which he concealed his artfulness and malice. At the 
same time he gave his neighbor on the left a significant 
wink. 

The poet continued his prattle, all the time devour- 
ing his mutton and drinking his wine. 

" See," he went on, " two or three glasses of wine 
may derange the equilibrium of quiet people occupied 
in sheep-farming, but artists, accustomed to storms of 
thought, laugh at such slight causes for intoxication. 
We soar in the midst of the tempest, like the alba- 
tross." 

"That is to say," sneered his companion, "that you 
poets live in wine as fish do in the water." 

" Well spoken, honest neighbor I " exclaimed Ma- 
rius ; " pom* me out a bumper for your pains. Don't 
be afraid — an overflowing glass, and now to your 
health ! " 
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The loud laughter of the guests, the rattling of 
forks, and the marvelous stories of the hunters, pre- 
vented the conversation from being distinctly heard. 
The poet, carried away by his own words, and ur]ged 
on by his neighbors, who did not allow his glass to 
stand a moment empty, became more loquacious as 
the tumult at the table increased. Odd comparisons, 
strange fancies, lyric invocations flowed from his lips, 
mingled with memories of former Rabelaisian scenes. 

" By Jupiter ! '* he called out, " I believe you are 
offering me a water-bottle 1 Plague on that drink for 
frogs I Do you take me for a water-drinker like my 
noble friend Gerard de Seigneulles ? '* 

'^M. Gerard," murmiu*ed his companion on the 
right ; ^' I expected to meet him here, but I do not see 
him anywhere." 

''His father has put him in quarantine at the 
Grange-Allard," replied the neighbor on the left, who 
was a notary in a village near the farm. **I hear the 
young man has a very inflammable heart, and M. de 
Seigneulles has sent him to the country to calm his 
spirit, as wine is carried down-cellar to cool it*" 

" Ah 1 " said Marius, laughing heartily, " what good 
will that do ? " 

" What do you mean, young man ? " 

''I mean," replied the poet, ''that love laughs at 
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the threats of cruel fathers, and the grates of dun- 
geons." 

The notary winked again to his neighbors as much 
as to say he was going to bring the poet to confession. 

" What," he resumed, ** do you pretend that young 
De SeigneuUes is not at the Grange- Allard ? " 

^' He is there and he is not there," replied Marius, 
with a comically mysterious air. 

He suddenly perceived Madame Grandfief's cold 
eyes fixed upon him, and recovered a grain of common- 
sense from the depth of his brain. 

" Hush ! you would like to have me tell tales, con- 
rade ; but I am silent as the tomb — I shall not reveal 
in what verdant corner of the forest this young En- 
dymion goes to meet the Diana of his dreams. — ^Drink 
once more ! " 

The champagne had been opened, and the foaming 
wine circulated freely around the table. 

"To your health, young man," the notary went on, 
touching glasses with Marius, " but don't tell us any 
more such stories. It is a long distance from the farm 
to Juvigny ; and a lover, however devoted, does not 
walk three miles going and three miles returning, to 
warble plaintively imder the windows of his Dulcinea." 

"What do you know about it?'' sneered Marius, 
whom contradiction irritated ; " you talk like a raw 
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recruit. Nothing is impossible to loyers. The woods 
lend their leafy solitudes, and the beeches of the Fond 
d'Enfer are thick enough to keep the idle words of 
love from the ears of prattlers." 

He thought he was speaking in a low tone, but, 
like all persons whose tongues are loosened by wine, 
his voice was on a high key, and the sound of his 
words rose above the pitch of the conversation going 
on around him. Madame Grandfief, erect on her chair, 
fixed her agate eyes on Marius Laheyrard and did not 
lose a word he said. 

"You believe, then, that they meet in the Fond 
d'Enf er ? " repeated the notary, insidiously. 

"Who spoke of the Fond d'Enfer?'* stammered 
Marius. *' Ah I notary more obstinate than a mule, 
you plead the false to find out the true I but I have not 
said a word and I shall not say a word. Mum ! friend- 
ship is sacred with me — ^I drink to the goddess Muta I 
I drink to the silence of the forests, and to Olympian 
poetry I " 

After this, Marius's perceptions were utterly con- 
fused. Through the mists of intoxication Madame 
GrandfiePs dull eyes seemed to act upon his reason like 
the fixed glance of a serpent when fascinating a bird. 
Some one got up at dessert to sing, and drew forth 
shouts of laughter; when leaving his place, he fell 
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heavily on the turf, and Marius had a vague sensation 
that in some incomprehensible waj he was himself 
this hilarious guest. He constantly repeated, ^'My 
limbs give way, but my head is firm I " 

In spite of his resistance, he was lifted by two com- 
passionate arms, and put into a tilbury that happened 
to be on the way to Juvigny. As he was driven along, 
he thought there was a high wind, and that the trees 
bowed to him as he passed. The carriage stopped be- 
fore the inspector's house, and the poet, sustained by 
the same indulgent arms, was carried to his chamber 
and laid upon his iron bed, without being undressed. 
The furniture moved around him with a giddy rapidity. 
He closed his eyes, and all consciousness was gone. 



The guests were so boisterous that Marius's mishap 
passed almost unperceived. Coffee was served, the 
ladies left the table and scattered in groups under the 
trees. Soon none were left behind but the obstinate 
old hunters shouting out their exploits with the clam- 
orous communicativeness produced by an abundant 
breakfast. Every one felt the exhilarating influence 

of the good cheer. The young people organized round 

7 
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dances on the grass. Madame Grandfief herself, 
thoughtful at first, seemed suddenly to thaw out. A 
smile hovered over her thin lips, and an assumed glimmer 
of gayety Ughted her sombre eyes. She proposed the 
only game appropriate for these excited brains and 
impatient limbs. " Choose a goal," she said, " and we 
will go there, playing the Gate of St. Nicolas on the 

way." 

The Gate of St. Nicolas is a familiar game in Lor- 
raine. The players taking hold of hands form a long 
chain, each link being represented alternately by a lady 
and gentleman. The two leaders at the head raise 
their clasped hands in such a way as to form an arch. 
"Is the Gate of St. Nicolas open? "'.cry the rest of 
the band in chorus, and, when an answer is given in 
the affirmative, the whole file passes rapidly under this 
improvised arch, singing roundelays. The young peo- 
ple at the end are then at the head of the chain, and 
form an arch in their turn, the long garland winding 
and unwinding in this way as long as there is space 
for it to move in. 

The proposition of the iron-manufacturer's wife 
was enthusiastically accepted, and followed by an ani- 
mated discussion as to the most desirable goaL Sev- 
eral localities were suggested, but none of them proved 
satisfactory, until Madame Grandfief decided the ques* 
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tion, saying in an authoritative tone, ^^ Let us go to the 
Fond d'Enfer, the road is much pleasanter." 

They took hold of hands, began to hum the lively 
airs, and the long file was quickly in motion. It was 
pleasant to see this living and supple chain unwind as 
it followed the turns of the road like a gay farandole. 
Arms were thrown out, feet kept time to the music, 
floating skirts touched the ferns lightly, and shouts of 
laughter rang through the air until the gay procession 
disappeared under the leaves. 

The afternoon advanced. H^l^ne and Gerard had 
met as usual under the beeches of the Fond d'Enfer, 
close by the bubbling fountain. Although the girl had 
brought her canvas and brushes, she scarcely touched 
them, but watched in melancholy mood the light motion 
of the first falling leaves as they were scattered in the 
stream. 

** Fou look anxious,'' said Gerard ; " what are you 
thinking of ? 

" Of ourselves," she answered, gravely. 

" Does that make you sad ? Are we not happy ? " 

'^ Shall we be so long ? I have a presentiment that 
we are suspected and watched. The other evening 
after leaving you, I met that little Heine, and I think 
she suspected something by the way she stared at 
me.'* 
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" Are you sorry for having oome here ? " 
" No," she answered, quickly ; " if I am afraid, it is 
not for myself. I am thinking of my father, who is so 
good, and might lose his situation if our secret meet- 
ings were discovered." 

" You are right," sighed Gerard, " and I am a self- 
ish creature." 

He became pensive in his turn. 

^' This condition of affairs must not last any lon- 
ger," he exclaimed, earnestly ; " I love you, I am mas- 
ter of my own person, and I will make my father listen 
to reason." 

H^l^ne opened her eyes in astonishment. Her 
half-incredulous and half-interrogatory expression 
seemed to say, " How will you set about it ? " 

'^ I will entreat him once more," continued Gerard, 
*^ and, if he is inexorable, I will threaten to leave the 
house." 

H^ldne shook her head and a faint smile flitted over 
her lips. 

^' If he is such a man as you describe, he would let 
you go away, and then — ? " 

" I would wait till T was twenty-five years old, and 
demand my legal inheritance." 

^' H41dne frowned. ^' In that case I would refuse 
to accept you," she replied, proudly. " I will never en- 
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ter a family where I have been rejected by the head 
of it." 

Gerard made a movement of discouragement. He 
could scarcely speak, he was so oppressed by the hope- 
lessness of his position. H^tene perceived it, and her 
heart was full of sympathy. She held out her hand to 
him, saying in a tone of assumed cheerfulness : 

" We must not think of these troubles any more. 
What is the use of tormenting ourselves this after- 
noon ? See how beautiful the valley is under the in- 
fluence of the setting sun ! It is good to be here, and 
I should like to fill my eyes with every detail of the 
landscape, that I may remember it forever I " 

She gazed earnestly, and as if for the last time, 
upon the wooded declivities thrown into deep shadow, 
the bushes full of ripe blackberries, and the meadows cov- 
ered with flowers. Gerard still kept possession of her 
hand, as they sat silently side by side, and around them 
reigned the dreamy serenity of the last fine days of the 
season. Nature in autumn imparts a sort of dreamy 
languor even to those possessing sufficient firmness of 
character to withstand its influence. The inexperience 
of these two youthful souls, unarmed against such se- 
ductions, added to the voluptuous intoxication of the 
warm September day. H^lSne and Gerard felt its allur- 
ing power ; the palms of their hands seemed to blend 
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and form a part of the same flesh. Their charmed eyes 
exchanged glances so disquieting that their hearts were 
oppressed, and their lips were cold. In the silence of 
the woods, the stream found utterance in crystalline 
notes, and the red-breast warbled its caressing song, 
H^l^ne's brown eyes attracted Gerard like a loadstone; 
already his head inclined toward hers, and he was about 
to impress the first kiss upon her pure brow, when a 
confused sound of many voices suspended and as it 
were chilled the kiss upon his lips ; suddenly the long 
chain of the Gate of St. Nicolas descended from the 
summit of the hill to the bottom of the valley, with 
Madame Grandfief at the head. 

It was like a thunder-bolt. The two young people 
scarcely realized what had happened before the gay 
band dispersed along the stream. A solemn silence 
succeeded the songs and shouts of laughter at the recog- 
nition of the lovers, H^l^ne, blushing deeply, bent 
over her sketch ; Gerard had risen from his seat, and 
stood near her, looking pale and with compressed lips. 
The new-comers, unprepared for such an encounter, ap- 
peared as much embarrassed as those they had just 
surprised ; Madame Grandfief alone preserved her com- 
posure. She passed in front of the unfortunate Gerard 
without deigning to notice him ; then addressing the 
girl in a tone of bitter irony : " We disturb you, made- 
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moiselle ! " said the pitiless matron. She glanced at 
the canvas scarcely touched with color and continued, 
" Your drawing is remarkably well done 1 " 

She turned to her companions without troubling 
herself any more for H^l^ne's unfortunate position : 
"Let us continue our walk," she said, "and leave 
Mademoiselle Laheyrard to go on with her work." 

She led the way to a woodland path, and the whole 
file of matrons and young people followed her, not 
without darting malicious glances upon the culprits, 
and showing their disapprobation by expressive gest- 
ures. As soon as the intruders were concealed by the 
underwood, the affair was loudly discussed, and the 
worst construction put upon it. The breeze brought 
to H^l^ne's ear this cruel response of Madame Grand- 
fief : " Nonsense I it is very fortunate for her ; her 
character is ruined, and she will make this a pretext 
for inducing him to marry her 1 " 

The branches by degrees ceased to shiver, the sound 
of footsteps diminished, voices grew faint, and silence 
once more reigned over the valley. The only sounds 
that disturbed the solitude were again the gentle mur- 
mur of the brook and the warbling of the robin, which, 
frightened for a moment, had bravely resumed its song. 
G6rard then dared to look at H^ldne, who remained 
motionless, her forehead resting on her hands. He 
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was alarmed at the tragic expression of her pallid f acei, 
and a dolorous exclamation escaped from his lips. 

" Ah ! " whispered the young girl, "I am ruined 1 '* 

Young De Seigneulles seemed beside himself, and 
wrung his hands despairingly. « I have ruined you I » 
he exclaimed ; ^' this miserable woman is taking her 
revenge on you, because I refused to marry her daugh- 
ter ! " 

He walked back and forth along the stream, cursing 
Madame Grandfief, lisping incoherent words, and com- 
pletely unnerved. 

" What will become of us ? *' he said, at last, " and 
what is the best thing to do ? To-morrow the whole 
city will know everything, and my father will never 
forgive me ! " 

In the midst of this disorder, H^ldne discovered in- 
distinctly that G6rard had a terrible fear of his father, 
which took away all freedom of thought. She felt that 
she must have courage for both, and, rising from her 
seat, collected together her painting-materials, and ex- 
tended her hand to her companion. 

" We must separate," she said, sadly ; " return to 
the farm, and do not leave it for several days." 

" Shut myself up there without hearing from you ? '* 
cried Gerard, " never ! I should be consumed with a 
dow fire. I shall go to Juvigny, and face the storm.'* 
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" I forbid it/' replied Hel^ne, resolutely ; *' your 
passionate haste woidd spoil everything. Obey me, 
if you love me. Keep out of the way for ^ye or six 
days, until Marius writes to you. • • • Adieu t think 
of me.'* 

She hastily clasped Gerard's hand, and went off in 
the direction of Juvigny. 

** Hel^ne ! " he called out, broken-hearted ; but she 
did not listen to him, and soon her light dress, seen 
occasionally through the low branches, disappeared en« 
tirely in a winding of the path. 

She reached home by the shortest route, and found 
the house still in commotion on account of Marius's 
adventure. Tonton and Benjamin told her that their 
brother had come back from the breakfast in such a 
condition that it was necessary to carry him to his 
chamber. Hel^ne was, however, too much disturbed 
to lend an attentive ear to the children's chatter. 

She was silent during dinner, hardly daring to raise 
her eyes toward M. Laheyrard, who had been kept in 
ignorance of the recent folly of his elder son* On 
leaving the table, she took refuge in her own room, 
under pretense of a headache. Tears came to relieve 
her overburdened heart. What was she going to do 
now? To-morrow, perhaps this very evening, the 
story of the Fond d'Enf er would be circulated through 
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the city, and plenty of charitable persons would be 
found to tell the news to M. de Seigneulles, and even 
to M. Laheyrard. The position of the inspector at 
Juvigny, already so uncomfortable, would be greatly 
injured, if not fatally disturbed, by this scandal Her 
tears redoubled at this thought, and at the same time 
the spiteful words of Georgette's mother resounded in 
her ears : 

"Nonsense ! it is very fortunate for her : her char- 
acter is ruined, and she will make this a pretext for 
inducing him to marry her ! ** 

The indignation she felt at the injurious accusation 
revived her drooping courage. 

"No," murmured her rebellious spirit; "I will 
show them that, in spite of my thoughtlessness, I am 
better than they are ! " 

The idea of returning to Paris to seek employment 
as a teacher found its way gradually to her mind« 
The complete absorption that had taken possession of 
her faculties for a whole month made her forget her 
plans for going away, but the experience of the Fond 
d'Enfer had dissipated forever this vision of happi- 
ness. She cherished no longer any illusions, and felt 
that her love was hopeless. Gerard would never dare 
to struggle against his father, and, if he dared, his en^ 
ergy would he of no avail against the old gentleman's 
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obstinacy. Domestic quarrels would irritate him with- 
out leading to any result, and perhaps later, embit- 
tered and exhausted by the struggle, he would regret 
that he had ever seen H£15ne, or loved her. It was 
dreadful to think of such a possibility, or to be the 
means of making trouble in any one's family. It 
would be far better to go away. She would be for- 
gotten as soon as she left Juvigny ; the scene of the 
Fond d'Enfer would fade away, and M. Laheyrard 
would run no further risk of losing his place. 

H61^ne repeated all these things to herself while 
the last rays of the setting sun poured obliquely into 
her room, and the deep snoring of Marius, the iincon- 
scious author of the tragedy, was plainly heard through 
the partition. The principal of the boarding-school 
where she was educated in Paris had often proposed 
to her to come back and teach drawing. H^l^ne wrote 
a few hasty lines to announce her determination, and 
ask for a kind reception, and then went out and posted 
her letter. 

When she returned she felt more tranquil, and less 
discontented with herself, for at eighteen one has a pas- 
sion for devotion and self-sacrifice. She emptied her 
drawers, and packed up the trifles she cared most for — 
the garland of flowering blackberries worn at the ball 
at Salvanches, the favorite books she had read with 
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G6rard, two or three dried flowers gathered by him, 
and her modest wardrobe, so inexpensive and yet so 
elegant. 

" Yes," she thought, while laying each object at 
the bottom of a large packing-case, " there will be no 
bitterness to spoil the pleasure of remembrance; he 
will always see me as I was at the ball at Salvanches, 
will not be sorry for having known me, and will keep 
a little comer of his heart for me that no cloud will 
ever obscure. This certainty will be my consolation 
when I live with strangers far from my father and 
him." 

Every one in the house was asleep, and out-doors 
nothing was heard but the distant rumbling of car- 
riages and the tick-tack of the weaver's loom. The 
trunk was full ; H^l^ne wiped away a tear, shut the 
cover, and undressed, thinking sorrowfully that this 
was the last night she should pass under her father's 
roof. 

The next day at dawn the leaden sleep that had 
nailed Marius to his bed for eighteen hours was slowly 
dissipated. The poet awoke with a parched mouth 
and a heavy head, perceived that his bed was un- 
opened, and that he had slept without undressing. 
He rubbed his eyes, raised the window, plunged his 
head into cold water, and, as if this immersion had 
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produced a sudden condensation in his brain, misty 
with the fumes of wine, his memory suddenly re- 
turned. He remembered his two neighbors at the 
table with their malicious smile, the glasses filled to 
the brim with traitorous wine, Madame Grrandfief s pe- 
culiar expression, and the strange way in which the 
conversation had been led to the subject of Gerard's 
love. He shook like an aspen-leaf, 

" Double brute that I am I '' he exclaimed, giving 
himself a terrible blow with his fist ; " I have been 
guilty of an unpardonable folly ! " 

He ran immediately to the studio to find his sister, 
who was packing her brushes and box of colors. 

"My poor H61^ne," he commenced, with the most 
dejected air, " I was drunk as a student yesterday, 
and am afraid I said many things I ought not to say." 

He told her the whole story of the breakfast. 
While he was talking, his memory became still clearer, 
and he had full consciousness of his unpardonable in- 

discretion. 

H^l^ne held out her hand. « Yes, Marius," she re- 
plied, gently, " you spoke too freely, and we shall all 
suffer for it." In her turn, she related the scene of 
the Fond d'Enfer and Madame Grandfief s conduct, 

Marius felt his Hmbs bend under him and was 
obHged to sit down. "Ass, idiot ! " he cried, tearing 
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his hair; "why did you not pluck out your tongue ? 
I understand now why this cursed prude fixed her great 
eyes on me ! She gathered up my foolish words and 
profited by them. Ah ! poor little sister, what will 
become of you ? and what a miserable wretch I am ! ^ 
And the colossal Marius wept like a child. 

^' Do not be distressed/' said H^l^ne, touched with 
his despair ; " none of us is faultless, and I am the 
most to blame. I shall not lay it up against you, you 
great, giddy fellow ! '* 

She struck him lightly on the shoulder in endeavor- 
ing to take his hand. 

'^ Things cannot remain in this state 1 " muttered 
Marius, suddenly. " I shall hasten to the Grange- Al- 
lard ; Gerard is an honest man ; we will go together to 
his father, and the venerable pigeon-wing must give 
his consent either by free-will or force." 

" You shall do no such thing,** interrupted H61^ne, 
in a firm voice. 

" What I *' cried the poet, bounding up, " will you 
allow yourself to be compromised without demanding 
the reparation which is your due ? *' 

^' I wish to remain what I am, an honest girl, and 
give no occasion for any one to accuse me of speculat- 
ing on a scandal to make a desirable marriage. It is 
useless to insist," she added, putting her hand upon her 
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brother's mouth ; " my resolution is taken : I have 
written to Madame Le Mancel, and I shall set out for 
Paris this evening." 

The poet, struck dumb, shrugged his shoulders. 

*^ My good Marius, listen to me, and obey me as a 
punishment. Once out of the way, I shall soon be for- 
gotten, and we must avoid at any price a scandal that 
would injure father. Think what would become of 
us if he lost his place ! I shall start this evening ; 
you must hire a carriage and accompany me to Blesmes, 
where I shall take the railway — That is not all : you 
must promise not to tell Gerard anything until I give 
you permission — I do not wish him to do anything 
rash." 

She stopped a moment, took down from the wall a 
study of field-flowers, and added : " By-and-by, when 
the excitement has died away, give him this little 
sketch as a remembrance from me. It will remind 
him of our pleasant Walks — " 

Sobs filled her throat and prevented utterance, but 
she was determined to be brave until the end, and reso- 
lutely forced them back. Marius, astonished at the 
unusual strength of character displayed, clasped her 
in his arms. ^' I am not worthy to kiss the hem of 
your garment," he exclaimed ; *'but it makes no dif- 
ference to me, if you would — " 
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She stopped him by a glance, showing plainly that 
she could not be turned from her purpose. 

" Do as I tell you, leave me, and do not say a word 
to any one before breatfast/' 

Marius went out ; H^l^ne put on her bonnet, and 
went by an unfrequented street to St. Stephen's Chtirch. 
She was not a devotee, but she had a religion of her 
own, full of simple superstition and sudden fervor. She 
lighted a wax-taper, and the sacristan placed it on a 
trident where the flame of two smoky candle-ends was 
just dying out ; then she knelt in the shadow and ut- 
tered a heart-felt prayer. " Great God," she said, " let 
my departure be a sufficient expiation ; grant that I 
alone may suffer for my fault 1 " She dared not add, 
" Let not G6rard forget me I " but this supplication 
escaped from the depths of her heart, concealed under 
the wings of her prayer. 

When she raised her head, the old church seemed 
colder and more austere than usual. The pillars, 
green with moisture, threw a thicker darkness over 
the comer where she knelt ; the Christ suspended on 
the wall between two thieves had a heart-rending ex- 
pression of dejection and suffering, and the black- 
marble skeleton stretched out his hour-glass toward 
her with a menacing gesture. H61^ne shivered and 
quitted the church thoroughly chilled. As she turned 
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the comer by the prison to reach the Rue du Tribel, 
she met Francelin Finofil. The hunchback had seen her. 
go into St. Stephen's and waited for her to come out. 

" I should like to say a few words to you," he be- 
gan, before she could escape from him ; " although you 
have shut your door upon me, I cherish no ill-will, and 
you have no more sincere friend than I am-—*' 

She quickened her steps without replying, but he 
was determined to follow her. 

"Weill" he continued, "what I have predicted 
has come to pass. You are compromised and nothing 
else is talked about in the city. I do not believe the 
reports I hear, and as a proof of it I renew my pro- 
posaL Will you give me your hand in exchange for 
my name ? " 

The blood mounted to the young girPjs brow. The 
scandal must then be very widely spread, if Fino^l felt 
encouraged to go on in his insulting pursuit. 

" You have a baser soul than I imagined," she re- 
plied, indignantly. 

" And you a more tenacious hope ! " he retorted ; 
" do you still think, after what happened yesterday, 
that M. de Seigneulles will marry you ? '* ' 

" I intend to leave the city this evening, sir, and 
my latest regret on going away will be that I have 
seen and heard you." 
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She stood erect, crushed the little dwarf with a dis- 
dainful look, and went home. 

At breakfast, Marius whispered, '^ The carriage is 
engaged for this evening at eight o'clock." 

The time had come for announcing her departure, 
and H^ldne's heart beat violently. She could not make 
up her mind to tell her father, who was looking upon 
her with uneasy solicitude. 

" I will speak to him presently," she thought, and 
put off incessantly the fatal moment. At last, when 
they rose from the table, she whispered in an unsteady 
voice : 

^' Dear father, Madame Le Manoel insists upon my 
coming back to her to teach drawing. I have re- 
flected a long time on her proposition and decided to 
accept it." 

M. Laheyrard turned pale, and Madame Laheyrard 
opened her mouth wide in astonishment. 

" I must leave as soon as possible," continued H^- 
l6ne, rapidly ; " I have told my reasons to my brother 
and he approves — is it not so, Marius ? " 

The poet jabbered a few words in token of appro- 
bation, and, not knowing what else to do, began to fill 
his pipe. 

" What does this mean ? " murmured the profess- 
or ; " there is no hurry." 
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*^ I must take advantage of Madame Le MancePs 
offer, so I intend to set out this evening/' 

At this aDnouncement, Tonton and Benjamin, who 
adored H^ldne, began to crj, while clinging closely to 
her skirts. 

** You are insane," exclaimed Madame Laheyrard, 
stupefied ; " this evening ! what are jou thinking 
of ? Your outfit is not ready, and your trunk is not 
packed ! " 

" I beg your pardon ! I have packed all that is 
necessary ; you can send me anything more I may re- 
quire by-and-by." 

"I never saw anything like it," went on the in- 
spector's wife ; *' no one but you ever takes such 
strange fancies I What will the neighbors say when 
they see you gone away, as if you had committed 
a crime ? " 

"The neighbors may say what they please," re- 
plied H^l^ne, frankly ; " I am not in the habit of caring 
for their opinion." 

M. Laheyrard remained silent ; he took his daugh- 
ter's arm and led her to the garden. 

" My child," sighed the poor man, " there is a rea- 
son for this sudden departure that you are concealing 
from me. Has any one treated you unkindly ? " 

" No, dear father, I am as happy as possible ; only, 
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yoxji know we must think of the future. The children 
are growing up, and your salary does not increase in 
the same proportion as their appetite.** 

" I understand — ^I understand, you are a brave girl ; 
but what will become of me without you ? You are 
my companion and my solace in all trouble. Fathers, 
however, must not be too selfish. Embrace me, my 
child ! " 

She threw her arms around his neck, endeavoring 
at the same time to suppress her tears. At nightfall, 
Marius appeared before the door with the cabriolet. 
Madame Laheyrard improved the opportunity to make 
a show of her grief, and was bathed in tears. The 
children joined in the chorus. H^lSne embraced them 
all, leaving her last kisses for her father. 

" Write me long letters," said the good old man, 
in a voice choked with sobs. 

"It is time to set out ! " cried Marius, who had the 
greatest difficulty in restraining his feelings ; " it is late, 
and we must not lose the train.'* 

H6l6ne seated herself in the carriage, and they 
started at a slow trot. Marius took a roundabout way, 
to avoid passing through the city. They reached the 
woods just as the curfew-bell was ringing for nine 
o'clock. Neither of them spoke a word, and nothing 
disturbed the silence but the soimd of the horse's hoofs 
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on the road and the snapping, of the whip that Marius 
kept constantly in motion. 

" So von don't wish me to let Gerard know that 
you are going off?" said the poet, suddenly. 

" No, I entreat you," replied Hel5ne, resolutely. 

Marius, who seemed to be shocked at his sister's 
stoicism, indulged in an inaudible groan, and conversa- 
tion again ceased. When they reached the summit of 
the plateau, at a point where the road commanded a 
vast extent of the forest, the moon, suddenly rising 
above the horizon, threw a flood of light over the 
fleece-like summit of the woods and the roofs of the 
farm-houses. Marius stood up on his seat, and, point- 
ing with his whip to the sharp gables brought out in 
relief on the sky : "There," he murmured between his 
teeth, " you can see the roofs of the Grange- Allard ! 
And then to think that G6rard is waiting there in 
vain, without dreaming that we are passing within 
gunshot of his dwelling-place I " 

Hel^ne felt her heart beating wildly, and could not 
refrain from rising up on her seat to look in the direc- 
tion indicated. Thanks to the bright moonlight, it was 
easy to distinguish the farm with its inclosures, low- 
walled bams, and pigeon-turret. She took in all the de- 
tails with an eager glance, knowing well that she had 
only to pronounce one word, and Marius woidd need 
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no second bidding to whip up his horse in the direction 
of the farm. She would perhaps surprise Gerard, sit- 
ting in thoughtful mood in the chimney-corner, and 
their hands would meet once more. The temptation 
was strong, and a month before she would certainly 
have succumbed ; but the troubles of the last two days 
had ripened her judgment and exhausted that thought- 
less force that usually put her brain in commotion. 
She bit her lips, closed her eyes, and, throwing herself 
into her comer, said to her brother : 

" Hurry up your horse, or we shall never reach the 
train in time ! " 

Marius relieved his feelings with a prolonged whis- 
tle, and the horse began to trot. 

*' Women are astonishing ! " he exclaimed, looking 
stealthily at Hel^ne. *^ They are made up of a heap 
of mysterious complications that I cannot understand." 

" What makes you talk in this way ? " said HSl^ne. 

" You are the provocation ! " he answered. " You 
leave Juvigny without drum or trumpet, to go and 
teach children how to make eyes and ears. This is 
courageous, I grant ; but you do not think how much 
your friend Gr^rard will have to suffer. He loves you, 
after all; although he is rather chicken-hearted, he 
loves you, and you don't appear to oare anything for 
him.'' 
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These reflections pierced H^l^ne's heart like sharp 
arrows. She had no courage to reply, simply turning 
her head aside so that the moonlight might not betray 
the tears that filled her eyes. 

"Yes,** continued the poet pitilessly, while whip- 
ping his poor horse, " you women have brains entirely 
different from ours ; you are hard, ferocious, and don't 
know how to love." 

" Enough ! '* stammered she in a supplicating tone ; 

** you are unjust ! " 

She hid her face in the back part of the cabriolet 
and pretended to go to sleep. By degrees, in conse- 
quence of the motion of the carriage and the miserable 
night she had passed, her eyelids grew heavy, and a 
light sleep closed her eyes. It was more a benumbing 
of the faculties than real repose, for at the least jolt 
her eyes opened. She saw, as in a dream, the boun- 
dary-lines of the woods beyond the open fields, the 
vine-covered hills with their shivering vine-branches, 
the elms on the road with their contorted and threat- 
ening aspect, the villages with closed doors and dark- 
ened windows, where the dogs shut up in the bams 
saluted the passage of the cabriolet with fierce barking. 
She fell again into a troubled sleep, and when she 
awoke they were crossing the plains of Champagne, 
dotted with flocks of sheep encamped near the movable 
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dwellings of the shepherds. The whistle of the loco- 
motive resounded in the distance, and the lights began 
to sparkle. It was the station at Blesmes. 

H6l6ne was now thoroughly awake, though her 
cheeks were still moistened with tears. Marius at- 
tended carefully to the luggage, and they were soon 
alone in the waiting-room, dimly lighted by a smoky 
lamp. The poor fellow then saw his sister's distressed 
countenance, and his sympathies were touched. H6- 
ISne, pressing her forehead against the glass door, 
watched the puffing of the locomotive that would soon 
carry her far away from all she loved. 

" Adieu, my good Marius," she said ; " be kind to 
father." 

" Ah, a thousand million serpents ! " exclaimed the 
poet, " you weep, H61dne, and but for my unpardon- 
able heedlessness all this would not have happened I 
How I should like to have this cursed Grandfief shut 
up within four walls ! I would make her pay dear for 
her perfidy.'* 

" Peace, Marius ! be prudent," she said, threaten- 
ing him with her finger. 

" Prudent ! that is not in my line ; but, by the 
furies, I swear to be revenged ! " 

" Passengers for Paris I " called out the official, 
opening the glass door. 
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The brother and sister embraced each other once 
more, then the doors were closed. H^lSne sent a last 
kiss to Marius through the open carriage-window, and 
the train started. 



**EvEBYTHiNG wiU be forgotten when I am far 
away,'* H6ldne often thought when summoning up 
courage to leave her home. She little understood the 
character of provincial society, or rather she was too 
Parisian to comprehend it. 

In Paris an event, however scandalous, may fall 
with a crash into the swelling ocean of the great city, 
but the rumor that follows it is promptly smothered 
by the tumult of crowds incessantly renewed, and the 
louder clamor of rival scandals that succeed it. It 
is not thus in the tranquil and silent lake of provin- 
cial life. The smallest pebble thrown into this peace- 
ful water awakes a thousand sonorous echoes, and pro- 
duces at the surface a slow succession of circles that 
are always widening. The inhabitant of a small city 
who watches, behind curtains discreetly drawn, the 
comings and goings of his neighbors, and makes this 
his only occupation, welcomes a scandal as a rare game, 

a treat of high relish that he must enjoy to the utmost. 
8 
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He seasons it with marvelous ingredients, and cooks it 
at a slow fire with special refinement ; he breakfasts 
and dines upon it for a month. 

H61dne's sudden departure, far from lessening the 
interest in the adventure of the Fond d'Enf er, brought 
it out in relief, and gave occasion for new comments as 
ingenious as they were uncharitable. The motives for 
this action were too simple and generous to be consid- 
ered probable ; others were sought for, and imagina- 
tion gave itself full play. Little Reine was one of the 
first to insinuate, while shaking her head, that the 
cause of this sudden departure was probably more 
serious than was generally supposed. 

** When there is no reason for self-reproach," said 
this scrupulous person, *' it is not usual to run away 
like a criminal, and, if Mademoiselle Laheyrard left the 
city by stealth, it is natural to suppose she had some- 
thing to conceal." 

Thereupon the grisette winked, and hummed by 
way of conclusion the refrain of a well-known coarse 
song. The worst possible reports were soon in circu- 
lation in regard to Gerard de Seigneulles and H6l^ne. 
This calumny, received at first with expressions of 
hypocritical incredulity, quickly made the tour of the 
city, and as the girl by her independent ways, witty 
sallies^ and fascinating beauty, had roused a wide- 
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spread jealousy, these evil-minded suggestions were 
believed almost everywhere. 

Madame Grandfief was one of the most implaca- 
ble and dangerous of HSl^ne's enemies. She did not 
accuse her openly, but she had a terrible fashion of 
pretending to make excuses for her. 

*' For my part," she said, with a sigh, " I never be^ 
lieve evil reports, and Christian charity forbids rash 
judgments ; but when I think of the deplorable educa- 
tion this unfortunate girl has received, I cannot help 
feeling that anything may be expected* No princi- 
ples, no manners, and a mother who has never watched 
over her ! — how is it possible for a young girl thus 
neglected to turn out well ? I am never weary of 
saying to mothers who have daughters : * Mothers, 
instill good principles into the minds of your girls ; 
without them, all else is of no value.' God be 
thanked, Georgette has been brought up in a different 
way ! I have never even sent her to a convent ; she 
has never left me, nor had any secrets from me ; and 
I look in her heart as in a fountain of clear water. 
Thus I can answer for her as for myself." 

The rumors so widely circulated in regard to H6- 
Idne made a profound impression on Mademoiselle 
Georgette's imagination. The curious and simple- 
hearted girl asked herself, not without a certain anx- 
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iety, how the mysterious walks in the Fond d'Enfer 
could have produced such an excitement in the little 
city, and why they met with such universal condemna- 
tion ? Besides, her conscience was not entirely tran- 
quil, for this model of yoimg girls with principles had 
been guilty of some trifling peccadilloes in her inter- 
course with Marius Laheyrard : a sonnet imprudently 
accepted at a ball, a prolonged pressure of hands at 
the end of a waltz, and even two or three very tender 
glances exchanged in the street. In her frank igno- 
rance. Georgette wondered if she were not gliding into 
the same path where H^l^ne had met with such a 
dreadful fall. At the same time, by a singular contra- 
diction, in the midst of these scruples she could not 
help thinking complacently of the handsome poet, so 
bold, noisy, and bewitching. 

The gossip went on its way, gliding from house to 
house, and increasing like a ball of snow in the passage. 
It did not stop until it reached the threshold of the La- 
heyrards' house and M. de Seigneulles's gate. It even 
penetrated into this last dwelling with Manette, who 
heard it among the tradesmen. The old servant, how- 
ever, knew her master well enough to keep her tongue 
still, and the taciturn Baptiste as usual did not breathe 
a word. 

M. de Seigneulles, in spite of this reserve, was on- 
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easy ; he scented something in the wind« When he 
entered Madame de Travenette's drawing-room in the 
evening, the conversation abruptly ceased ; the guests 
seemed disturbed and embarrassed, and the old lady 
herself was constrained, and did not inquire after 
Gerard's health. An unexpected visitor having sud* 
denly spoken of Mademoiselle Laheyrard's flight, a 
general silence followed the untimely allusion, while 
glances thrown obliquely toward the new-comer ap- 
peared to remind him of the chevalier's presence. M. 
de Seigneulles returned home in a thoughtful mood, 
opened his lips only to eat and drink, and went to his 
chamber whistling the air of " La Belle Bourbonnaise," 
which, according to Manette, was always the sign of 
a storm. 

The next day — shaving^iay — M. de Seigneulles was 
already installed in the kitchen, when Magdelinat made 
his appearance, with a more obsequious air and a more 
flexible spine than usual. The barber had heard, of 
course, all the rumors that had caused such a commo- 
tion in the city ; but, since the affair of the ball at the 
Willows, he had learned to be more circumspect, and, 
dearly as he loved to talk over the city gossip, he had 
kept silent during the whole operation. M. de Sei- 
gneulles spoke first. 

" What is the news, Magdelinat ? " he asked. 
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" Nothing, sir — ^absolutely nothing." 

" You are not well booked-up for a man of your 
profession. Didn't you know that your neighbor. 
Mademoiselle Laheyrard, had left Juvigny ? " 

"Pardon me," replied the barber, "I knew all 
that ; but I thought it was useless to annoy you with 
such gossip." 

" It is not gossip ; it is a fact," said M. de Sei- 
gneulles, innocently. 

Magdelinat looked at him in amazement. Deceived 
by his impassive mien, he imagined the chevalier had 
heard of the adventure, and cared very little about it. 
So, in his most honied tones : 

" Yes," he said, " there is no doubt of the fact, un- 
fortunately ; but, you know, all reports are exagger- 
ated, and we must not believe a quarter of what we 
hear." 

M. de Seigneulles started. 

"And what the deuce do you hear?" cried he, 
flashing his gray eyes on Magdelinat, who drew back 
frightened. 

The unlucky hair-dresser found out too late that 
he had made a blunder, and tried to mend the mat- 
ter. 

" Stupid nonsense ! " he said, in a flippant tone ; 
** the world is so wicked ! For my part, I will wager 
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that it is nothing but thoughtlessness, and that there 
is not a word of truth in all the gossip about M. Ge- 
rard." 

" Gr6rard ! By the pope's slipper ! what has my 
son to do with this ridiculous affair ? " 

The chevalier started to his feet in a rage, and 
pushed Magdelinat into a comer of the kitchen. The 
hair-dresser, paler than his napkin, tried to get free, 
and threw despairing glances toward the door. 

*' If I mentioned M. Gerard," he murmured, faintly, 
^^ it was a slip of the tongue. I am the last one to 
accuse him.'' 

*^ Accuse him I " M. de Seigneulles seized the un- 
f ortimate Magdelinat by his cravat, and, thrusting him 
against the wall, *' Ah I " he exclaimed in a voice 
strangled by the shock of the insinuation, '^cursed 
beast ! you know more than you like to tell ! Make 
haste and speak plain, or I will snatch out your miser- 
able tongue, and nail it between two owls on the door 
of my wine-press ! " 

" What do you want me to tell ? " stammered Mag- 
delinat, half suffocated ; " I only know what is talked 
of through the whole city. The most damaging re- 
ports are circulated everywhere about your son and 
the inspector's daughter." 

*^ My son mixed up with this scandal ! " 
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" So it seems ; but I do not believe it." 

" Well, believe it or not I " cried the chevalier, 
making Magdelinat dance about the room ; ^' do you 
imagine that I care for your opinion ? March off, Mon- 
sieur Magdelinat, and never put your foot in my house 
again ! " 

The hair-dresser took flight without asking for his 
pay ; the chevalier remained standing on the threshold 
like a statue of stone. He was thunderstruck. Ma- 
nette looked at him trembling in every limb, and in 
the kitchen you might have heard a pin fall. M. de 
Seigneulles suddenly took off his dressing-gown, and 
throwing it to Manette, " My coat ! " he demanded in 
a hollow voice. 

When he was dressed, he rushed to the Abb6 Vol- 
land's, to consult with him upon the unfortunate affair. 
The cur6 knew that H61^ne had found refuge at a 
boarding-school in Paris, and had heard all the scandal 
reported about her ; although he did not believe her 
guilty, he was forced to own, with a sigh, that appear- 
ances were very much against the unhappy girl. 

This conclusion was far from reassuring the cheva- 
lier ; he remained shut up for an hour with the abbd, 
and had scarcely left the vicarage, when Gerard, cov- 
ered with dust, appeared at a turn of the road opening 
upon the pasture-land. The poor fellow was a sight 
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to behold, with his contracted features, hollow eyes, 
and troubled mien I He had waited at the Grange- Al- 
lard four mortal days for H^lSne's letter. He could 
neither sleep nor keep quiet, and every day he took 
hopeless walks to the verge of the forest. Every mo- 
ment he was on the point of disobeying H^l^ne's in- 
junctions, and hastening to Juvigny ; but the fear of 
increasing by his presence the injury he had already 
inflicted kept him wandering on the outskirts of the 
forest, or sent him back discouraged to the Grange- 
Allard. 

At last, on the morning of the fifth day, unable to 
endure the suspense any longer, he quitted the farm, 
and arrived at Juvigny feverish and out of breath. 
He crossed the pasture at a rapid pace, passed through 
the Rue du Tribel, and stopped before the door at the 
very moment when M. de Seigneulles reached it on his 
return from the vicarage. 

The chevalier's eyes darted forth furious glances at 
the sight of the culprit, and he was upon the point of 
giving vent to his passion in the public street. The 
hot-headed gentleman had, however, the strength to 
control himself, and, pointing out the vestibule-door 
to G6rard, who stood with uncovered head before him, 
*^ Go to my chamber,'' he said ; ^^ I have something to 
say to you." 
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The tone in which this command was given left no 
doubt as to M, de SeigneuUes's very great displeasure. 
Gerard read in the stormy light of his gray eyes and 
the rigid lines of his lips the precursors of a grand ex- 
plosion. 

^^ Well," he thought as he was mounting the stairs, 
"he knows the adventure of the Fond d^Enfer; so 
much the better. I shall escape the embarrassment of 
telling it myself, and the ground will be already pre- 
pared." 

They reached the landing-place on the first floor, 
where the window looked out upon the yard and gar- 
dens. Gerard glanced stealthily in that direction, hop- 
ing to see H^ldne's face behind the trees, for this would 
have redoubled his courage ; but M. de SeigneuUes did 
not give him the opportunity. With an imperious 
gesture he pushed him into his chamber. 

" Monsieur," said the old gentleman, shutting the 
door violently, " look me in the face, and answer me 
frankly for once in your life. Have you heard the 
story that is reported in the city ? " 

" Yes, father," replied Gerard, convinced that the 
chevalier alluded to the meetings in the Fond d'Enfer. 

^' Then it is the truth, and you own it I " cried out 
M. de SeigneuUes, hopelessly. 

" I own it." 
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The chevalier was silent for a moment ; his son's 
assurance confounded him. ^^ What a disgrace ! " he 
thought, ^^ and he dares to acknowledge it 1 Just Heav- 
en ! in what an age we are living ! You ought to 
hide yourself a hundred feet underground, after hav- 
ing been guilty of such villainy." 

"The expression is rather strong!" answered 
Gerard, who could not help smiling at the paternal ex- 
aggeration. 

"What are you made of?" retorted M. de Sei- 
gneulles, beside himself with indignation ; " have you 
still the boldness to laugh? I said villainy, and I 
keep to the word ; it is none too strong to express my 
detestation of such proceedings." 

^' Such proceedings are only what might be expect- 
ed. You have been young, father, and you would have 
done as I did." 

" Never ! " replied the austere chevalier, struck dumb 
with amazement ; " are you a man of honor, sir ? " 

" I think so." 

" I begin to doubt it. Finally, in the present con- 
dition of affairs what do you intend to do ? " 

" That is precisely what I came to ask you," an- 
swered Gerard, with a deferential air. 

" To ask me I " screamed M. de Seigneulles, losing 
all control of himself ; " have you then no blood in your 
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veins ? You should have taken my advice before com- 
mitting the fault. You say that I have been young 
like you. Do you believe that, if such a misfortune 
had happened to me, I should have sought advice as to 
what course I ought to take ? We had a diflferent way 
of imderstanding our duty in my day 1 What should I 
do, sir ? I should saddle a horse and hasten in search 
of this young girl whom you have allowed to go away 
after having unworthily compromised her character.'* 

" H^l^ne gone away ! " stammered 66rard. 

" Do not pretend to be ignorant of it 1 " continued 
the chevalier, stamping across the room ; " could she 
remain here in the situation in which you have placed 
her ? What, then, is the matter now ? where are you 
going ? " he cried, seeing Gerard rush toward the door. 

" To do what you reproach me for not having done 
before," responded the young man, who had become 
very pale ; " I am going to find her." 

" Stay where you are I " said M. de Seigneulles, 
imperiously seizing him by the arm. 

" Father, let me go, I entreat you I " 

" I forbid it ! You have committed follies enough ; 
I shall take the matter into my own hands and do as I 
think best." 

Gerard, irritated by this resistance, made violent 
efforts to reach the door. The chevalier became furi- 
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ous ; the young man pranced about Hke a wild horse 
under the spur, and a silent struggle commenced be- 
tween them that threatened to become tragic. It was 
no longer father and son, but a fierce strife between 
two men blinded by passion. Fortunately the old 
guardsman had not lost his muscular force ; he found 
once more his former vigor in the encounter, and ended 
by thrusting G^ard helpless and yanquished into an 
easy -chair. Then suddenly letting go his hold, with 
an activity astonishing for his age, he bounded toward 
the door and went out after having turned the key upon 
his son. 

The young man, exhausted and frightened, sank 
down in the easy- chair. His father's reproaches and 
curses still resounded in his ears. All that had passed 
during the last Quarter of an hour seemed like a night- 
mare. He heard vaguely in the yard Bruno's pawings 
while Baptiste held him by the bridle, his father's an- 
gry voice, and Manette's frightened answers. 

" Bring my large valise I " ordered the chevalier. 

" The valise 1 " the servant ventured to reply. 
" Holy Virgin 1 it is ten years since it has been used I 
Are you in your senses. Monsieur de Seigneulles ? " 

The hot-blooded chevalier replied with stampings 
and impatient oaths. At last, after a noisy rummage 
and many exclamations, the valise was buckled on the 
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horse^s croup, Gerard, who had gone to the window, 
saw hia father leap into the saddle, and give his horse a 
vigorous blow with the whip. The horse's hoofs soon 
resounded on the pavements of the Rue du Tribal. 
The chevalier had gone. 

Gerard, raising his head, perceived Marius Lahey- 
rard in the adjoining garden, smoking his pipe as he 
walked along the hedge of the terrace. 

^' Oh,*' he thought, ^^ I shall have an explanation at 
last ! " 

Without troubling himself to open the door shut 
close by M. de Seigneulles, he let himself down from 
the window to the yard, not two steps from the aston- 
ished Baptiste. In two minutes he joined Marius un- 
der the trees in the orchard. 

^' Bravo I bravo ! " exclaimed the latter, stretching 
out his hand ; ^' you would not submit to be shut up 
like a schoolboy. 1 knew very well you would come 
to the rescue." 

« Where is Hetene ? " said Gerard. 

." Gone," replied Marius, with a sigh. " The place 
was no longer tenable after the insult at the Fond 
d'Enfer. — ^Ah ! my poor friend, 1 did you a great 
wrong I " 

And, putting aside all false shame, the poet frank- 
ly confessed his foolish behavior at the hunter's break- 
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fast, and the disastrous consequences that had re- 
sulted. 

^'Hel^ne," he added, '^fled to escape Madame 
Grandfiefs malice ; but I stood in the gap, and am 
preparing a dish after my own fashion for that de- 
testable prude." 

Gerard insisted upon knowing H^ldne's residence ; 
and Marius, after some persuasion, told him the street 
and house where his sister had found protection. 

" Thanks I *' cried young De Seigneulles ; " I shall 
start immediately for Paris ; will you go with me ? " 

"No, not now. 1 am brewing my revenge, and 
must not let it spoil after all my pains. But, my poor 
friend, what do you hope to do ? '* 

" I wish," rejoined Gerard, in a resolute tone, " to 
see H^ldne, convince her that my heart is unchanged, 
and bring her back as my wife." 

His eyes sparkled, and his coimtenance took on an 
expression of unusual energy. Marius looked at him 
for a moment as If he did not know what to make of 
him ; then, striking him vigorously on the shoulder : 

" I like you 1 " he said ; " you are a man ! Go, 
then, and good luck to you ! Put up at the Hdtel Par- 
nasse. The landlord^ is an honest fellow ; but don't 
mention me as a passport to favor, or he would igno- 
miniously turn you from the door.** 
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That same eyening Gerard de Seigneulles, mounted 
on the outside of the omnibus, set out from Juvigny 
for the station at Blesmes. 



XL 



M. DB Seigneulles during all this time was urg- 
ing his horse to its utmost speed to reach the same 
station. The impatient chevalier, feeling that the 
mile-stones would never come to an end, spurred the 
pacific Bruno till he bled, the poor animal being unable 
to comprehend the great departure from the accus- 
tomed pace. The old gentleman, in spite of his aver- 
sion for railways and all modem inventions, heartily 
wished himself in a railway-carriage rolling swiftly 
toward Paris. 

" There are persons in the world at this very mo- 
ment,'* he thought, " who have a right to accuse the 
De Seigneulles of a disloyal action. The family es- 
cutcheon now bears upon its azure field, hitherto im- 
maculate, an ignominious black stain." 

This idea alone made the warm blood mount to his 
brow. He felt that there would be no rest until this 
stain was effaced. He did not yet know what course 
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he should adopt to take away the dishonor, and hardly 
dared to let his mind rest on the delicate point. 

" Before everything else," he said to himself, while 
lamenting bitterly oyer the necessity to which his son's 
folly had reduced him, '* I must see the fatal creature. 
What kind of a person is she ? Grod alone knows ! 
Some adventurer, perhaps, with inveigling glances and 
boldly bewitching ways. If Gerard could only have 
committed this folly with some bashful and reserved 
girl ! But no, he must hit upon one of those Pari- 
sian sirens without principles and without educa- 
tion ! " 

He detested Hel^ne cordially, and wished she had 
never come to Juvigny, to overturn his projects and 
spoil his son's future. At the same time, by a strange 
contradiction, he could not think of this girl of eigh- 
teen ruined by Gerard's fault, without boiling over 
with indignation. Aristocratic pride, the sentiment 
of honor and paternal selfishness, fought formidable 
battles in this contracted but loyal soul. 

'•'I shall have no peace until I have seen her,** he 
exclaimed, as he rode across the fields ; '^ horrible 
road, it is interminable ! " 

The distance, however, gradually diminished. M. 
de Seigneulles saw from the top of the hill the railway- 
buildings, and heard the whistle of a locomotive. He 
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feared the train would start without him, spurred up 
his horse once more, and rode down the hill at the top 
of his speed. At a turn in the road Bruno stumbled 
and fell, and the furious old gentleman was thrown 
upon a heap of stones. Some peasants at work in a 
neighboring field came to the rescue ; they picked up 
M. de Seigneulles, who was in a pitiable condition, un- 
able to move, and with the skin torn from his face ; as 
for Bruno, he was frightfully broken-kneed. It was 
only a little way to the village ; he was carried to the 
tavern, his poor, lame horse following, and the railway 
physician was sent for. 

M. de Seigneulles suffered great pain in his left leg, 
and bit his lips so as not to cry out when he was being 
undressed ; but the physical suffering was nothing in 

comparison to the mental irritation that he endured 
at the thought of the delay caused by his unlucky 
fall. The physician, after having examined him thor- 
oughly, decided that no bones were broken. The leg 
was badly bruised, and perceptibly swollen. 

" It is nothing," he said ; " drink arnica, apply ten 
leeches above the knee, and all will be right." 

" I shall be well enough to set out again to-mor- 
row ? " asked M. de Seigneulles, with great anxiety. 

** No ; but in four days, if you are prudent. — ^Ten 
leeches, do you understand ? " 
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*' Four days I " growled the chevalier, as soon as 
the doctor had departed ; " this fellow wants me to 
die.'* 

Then, sitting up as well as he could, he ordered 
forty leeches to be sent for immediately. 

" Pardon me," objected the landlord ; " the doctor 
said ten." 

" The doctor is an ass," replied M. de Seigneulles, 
imperiously ; " obey me ! " 

When the forty leeches arrived, the chevalier sent 
every one out of the room, and took it upon himself 
to apply above his knee the whole forty in succession. 
As a military man, he had little faith in any remedies 
excepting for horses, and he reasoned in this marvel- 
ous manner : 

^' If I must stay in the house four days by using 
ten leeches, by quadrupling the dose I can be on my 
feet to-morrow." 

He called this energetic treatment. It was, in 
fact, very energetic, for at the end of three hours the 
dauntless old gentleman, losing so much blood, and 
paler than his sheets, very nearly fainted away, and 
had only strength enough left to call for assistance. 
The physician, sent for in haste, and informed of his 
patient's prowess, uttered loud exclamations. 

" You are in a pretty condition I " he growled. 
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" and you will have to stay in now for a fortnight. 
Never did I see such a fool 1 " 

M. de Seigneulles, at any other time, would have 
severely rebuked the insolence of the country iSscula- 
pius, but he had not even strength enough to be an- 
gry. He contented himself with giving utterance to 
a melancholy sigh, and buried himself in the bed- 
clothes. 

While Gerard's father was chafing in his unwilling 
imprisonment at the tavern in Blesmes, Marius Lahey- 
rard was revolving in his mind many schemes for tak- 
ing vengeance on Madame Grandfief. The intolerant 
conceit of this cross-grained woman, who -set herself 
up for a judge in the city, had always singularly irri- 
tated the poet's nerves ; and he felt that he could 
never pardon the plot of the Fond d'Enfer and H6- 
l^ne's departure. Every morning he awoke swearing 
not to leave the country till he had humbled the 
haughty woman's pride. Meantime, to make himself 
as disagreeable as possible, he paid court to her daugh- 
ter Georgette. 

Ever since the ball at Salvanches, when Mademoi- 
selle Grandfief had accepted one of his sonnets, Ma- 
rius had perceived that she regarded him with a favor- 
able eye. I do not know whether she had suflSciently 
appreciated the poet's flaming and eccentric strains. 
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but a girl always welcomes with pleasure verses that 
she thinks have been inspired by her charms. Greor- 
gette had carefully preserved young Laheyrard's 
rhymes, and often read them over secretly, without 
knowing much about what they meant. The gay 
Marius was just the lover to please this unsuspecting 
girl. An intrepid dancer, and fond of good cheer, 
having a florid countenance and a bushy beard, a bold 
eye, and a golden tongue, he appeared to Greorgette 
as being singularly seductive and irresistible. 

Girls strictly brought up often take a fancy to 
worthless fellows, and Mademoiselle Grandflef found 
the poet's love as savory as forbidden fruit. She met 
Marius almost every time she went out, and for a long 
time he had not failed to be present at high mass at 
St. Stephen's Church. Seated not far from her, he 
darted burning glances upon her, and diverted her 
mind from her sacred duties in a way which, if sinful, 
was also delightful. The poet's wild daring made her 
shudder, and this added another charm to the clandes- 
tine courtship. Marius had not put his foot in Ma- 
dame Grandfiers house since the famous breakfast ; 
but on moonlight nights Georgette, leaning her elbow 
on her chamber-window, saw him roaming around the 
indosures of Salvanches, and, in her simplicity, fan- 
cied him already scaling the walls and hanging a rope- 
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ladder to her balcony. She went to bed, her heart 
throbbing with innocent f ear, dreamed of her lover, 
got up sometimes to run barefooted to the window 
and see if he were not still there standing under one 
of the plane-trees of the silent avenue. 

Marius himself by degrees became interested in 
this ' love-making, commenced in bravado, and con- 
tinued for the pleasure of vexing Madame Grandfief. 
The appetizing beauty of this little provincial, her 
cheeks like ripening peaches, her black eyes hjrpocriti- 
cally cast down, and her red and sensuous lips, had a 
seductive power over this robust youth whose Rabelai- 
sian tastes were always at war with his funereal and 
homesick poetry. His imagination was excited ; his 
heart, calm at first, was moved in its turn ; in short, 
what had been nothing but play in the beginning ended 
by becoming not a grand passion — ^Marius was not 
made for such sentiments — but a very active and suffi- 
ciently serious caprice. 

The vintage was close at hand. This is the time 
when the landscape at Juvigny, ordinarily too green 
or gray, suddenly takes on tints of a southern intensity 
and magnificence. The beam-tree berries redden in 
the woods, the beeches turn to a reddish brown, and 
the oaks wear all the tan-colored shades. The forest 
undulates in the distance like a sea with sombre waves 
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of a purplish violet, and, beyond the vineyards espe- 
cially, the eye enjoys a true feast of colors brilliantly 
varied and artistically blended. Autumn throws a 
mantle over the soft undulations of the hills, recalling 
the wonders of the richest Oriental tissues. The vine- 
branches, transformed by maturity, display all the 
various hues of red and yellow, brilliant crimson, pale 
green, ruddy gold, and the rosy tints of morning, all 
harmonious and melodious like a magic symphony. 
The silvery foliage of the willows below, and the pearly 
mist of the horizon above, unite softly with the intense 
coloring of the woods and vineyards, the verdure of 
the meadows, and the azure of the sky. The last days 
of the season, almost always marked by fine weather, 
increase the joyous aspect of the country. 

All Juvigny then enjoys a holiday. The vine is 
the principal riches of the soil, and, when the harvest 
is abundant, every proprietor opens several bottles of 
old wine from the depths of his cellar in honor of the 
new vintage. The vintagers, as*soon as the day dawns, 
march round the streets in companies, singing as they 
go ; the roads are all day long furrowed with bilofis 
loaded with grapes ; the wine-presses open their great 
doors and reveal in their obscure depths enormous vats, 
and huge casks ranged along the walls. Toward noon, 
the matrons and maidens start for the vineyards, and 
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mingle with the laborers. Thej carry a lunch and eat 
it in the open air, on the shady border of a meadow ; 
then they go to the willow-plantations, and dance on 
the close-cut greensward while the echoes repeat their 
shouts and songs. They return to the city at dusk, and 
the day ends with a grand feast, with an abundance of 
wine, and resoimding with outbursts of laughter. It 
is a time for freedom and noisy merriment ; all ranks 
are blended, and all prudishness is laid aside. The soft 
fragrance that exhales from the wine-presses, and em- 
balms the air, induces also this entire absence of re- 
straint, this utter abandonment to the pleasures of the 
hour. 

Marius Laheyrard did not fail to be present at the 
provincial feasts, for he hoped to meet Mademoiselle 
Grandfief. The god of lovers was on his side, for, 
going one beautiful afternoon to the vineyard of one 
of his friends, he found Georgette and the proprietor's 
daughters mingling with and helping the women to 
gather the grapes. To crown his good fortune she had 
come alone, as her mother, kept at home by a head- 
ache, had consented to intrust her to a friend. It was 
a precious godsend to the poet, and he improved the 
opportunity, as you may well suppose. They gath- 
ered the luscious fruit side by side, eating from the 
same bunch, tasting from the same plate, and taking 
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advantage of the familiarity of the dance to press each 
other's hands. When they returned to the city in the 
evening the owner of the vineyard invited Marius to 
stay to supper, and at dessert opened two bottles of 
champagne in honor of the ladies. Georgette, who did 
not disdain the foaming wine, allowed herself to be 
tempted, and drained a full glass. The poet, on his 
side, did not mince the matter, and when they rose 
from table their brains were excited, their eyes spar- 
kling, and their tongues ready to chatter all kinds of 
nonsense. 

Georgette's maid was waiting for her, and she was 
obliged to go home. She went to an adjoining room 
to put on her mantle and get ready. Marius, very 
jolly, and not knowing very well what he was about, 
managed in the general confusion to leave the dining- 
room and go in search of the girL He was roving 
slowly around in the half -lighted corridor when, from 
the head of the stairway, he saw Mademoiselle Grand- 
fief coming toward him. She was mounting the stairs 
in a merry mood, humming a waltz and holding her 
straw hat in her hand. Never had she appeared so 
pretty to Marius, with her hair coquettishly disordered, 
her cheeks red as roses, and her mouth beaming with 
smiles. I have already said that Marius did not spare 

the champagne, and Georgette was somewhat under its 
9 
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influence. The walk they had taken together, the light 
excitement of eating grapes from the same bunch, and 
the gayetj of the supper, had all mounted into her 
head. She was so fresh and attractive, and the stair- 
case landing was so solitary, that Marius could not re- 
sist the impulse which suddenly took possession of hinu 
He seized both her hands in his and, encouraged by her 
smile, impressed a kiss upon her open lips ! She was 
utterly astounded at first; whether from bewilderment, 
or terror, or perhaps also because she found in this im- 
pertinent kiss an enjoyment she had never tasted be- 
fore, she did not even move, and Marius — ^poets are 
full of self-conceit — ^fancied she did not resent his bold 
advance. Suddenly she uttered a faint cry; a door had 
just been opened, and Reine Lecomte, who was one 
of the vintagers, appeared upon the threshold. Made- 
moiselle Grandfief disengaged herself with an indig- 
nant air and made her escape, covered with blushes, 
while Marius, with that intense self-assurance induced 
by slight intoxication, descended the stairs enchanted 
with his adventure, smacking his lips at the remem- 
brance of the kiss, and murmuring to himself, '^ Caught 
at last, Madame Grandfief ! " 

Georgette returned to Salvanches in a confused and 
meditative mood. She experienced within herself a 
strange, uneasy sensation, made up of terror and pleas- 
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lire, anguish and languor. She still felt the pressure 
of those audacious lips upon her own, and, though she 
blushed to confess it even to herself, she wished the 
kiss might be prolonged for hours. Soon, however, a 
terrible fear took possession of her superstitious and 
ingenuous soul. She had committed a sin, and it must 
be a frightful sin, since it left behind a fever so dis- 
quieting and yet so sweet! H^ldne Laheyrard, cru- 
elly punished and compromised, had not perhaps com- 
mitted a worse fault. What if, by some punishment 
of Heaven, this detestable sin should have the same 
fatal consequences for her as for the inspector's daugh- 
ter ! 

This strange fear made her shiver from head to 
foot. She could think of nothing else, and when alone 
in her little chamber her fright redoubled. She looked 
at herself for a moment in the mirror, and quickly 
turned away her head, for the brilliancy of her eyes 
frightened her. Some great and terrible change had 
surely taken place in her; she had a fever, and shook 
like an aspen-leaf. 

"Oh! what will become of me?" she thought, 
burying her brown head in the pillow; "and then 
Beine's wicked tongue, who saw everything and will 
tell everything ! To-morrow I shall be the laughing- 
stock of the city.'* 
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She sobbed as if her heart would break, did not go 
to sleep till it was very late, and dreamed all night of 
H^lSne Laheyrard. 

The poor girl ran to her mirror as soon as she 
awoke. Seeing the dark rings around her eyes, her 
contracted features, and her pale lips, she felt that 
there could be no doubt. Certainly she too was 
ruined. How could she endure her mother's severely 
inquiring glance ? She must, however, make her ap- 
pearance, and went down to breakfast with a trembling 
heart. Fortunately, Madame Grandfief, absorbed in 
preparations for the wash, did not notice her daugh- 
ter's changed appearance. Georgette was silent and 
anxious during the whole morning. Every time she 
passed in front of the glass she started with fright at 
the sight of her pale face, and her fears redoubled. 
Her agitation and sadness did not escape the eye 
of Abb6 VoUand, who came to Salvanches in the 
afternoon. The cur6 had known Georgette from her 
infancy, and still treated her as a little child. He was 
a close observer, and was greatly struck with the unex- 
pected change in a face usually so open and inexpres- 
sive. He fancied that Georgette regretted her broken 
engagement with Gr^rard, suffered more from the dis- 
appointment than she was willing to allow, and re- 
solved to come to an explanation with her. When he 
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was taking leave of Madame Grandfief, he said to 
Georgette: 

'* I have something to say to you in regard to the 
altar-cloth the young ladies of the rosary are embroid- 
ering for the chapel of the Virgin ; come and see me 
to-morrow at the vicarage after the nine o'clock mass." 

This invitation increased still more Mademoiselle 
Grandfief's anxiety. Doubtless the cur6 already knew 
the whole adventure, and the idea of being questioned 
made her tremble. She passed a miserable night, and 
the next day a terrible shivering took possession of 
her when she raised the heavy knocker of the door at 
the vicarage. The cur^ had just returned, and was 
waiting for her in the library. He sent away his old 
housekeeper as soon as he saw her, placed with the 
skin of an examining magistrate his chair so that the 
light should fall directly upon his visitor, then, taking 
Georgette by the hand and seating her in front of him: 

" Well I my dear child," he commenced, " what is 
the news at Salvanches ? " 

<< Nothing, sir ; mamma is getting ready for the 
wash, and papa is away hunting." 

** And what are you doing ? I fear you are not en- 
joying yourself very much, you have such a long face." 

Greorgette trembled, and became still more pale. 

'^ Nothing is the matter with me, I assure you," she 
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replied, casting down her eyes under the curb's fixed 
gaze. 

" Then, why have you such a troubled face ? " 

The Abb6 Yolland gave her a searching glance above 
his spectacles, and noticed that she lost countenance. 

" I tell you that you have changed," he went on ; 
*^ no one looks agitated as you do without some reason. 
Now, my child, do not deceive me, but tell me all your 
little troubles. I am not severe like your mother, and 
you may safely trust in me." 

" Oh I sir," cried Georgette, with her eyes still 
downcast, and wringing her hands, ^^ I should never 
dare to tell you I " 

^^ Is it, then, something very bad ? " demanded the 
abbS, with an encouraging smile. 

"It is impossible to tell," murmured Georgette; 
then, as if impelled by the fear and remorse that were 
suffocating her : " Sir, I have committed a great fault," 
she stammered, trembling all over. 

" A fault ? " repeated the abb£, a little disconcerted. 
He saw Mademoiselle Georgette's frightened face, and 
continued in a more severe tone, ** Do you wish me 
to listen to you in the confessional ? " 

" Oh I " she replied, with a tragic expression, " that 
is useless, for I shall be obliged to tell the whole story 
to my mother." 
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The oiir^ gave such a start that his ohair rolled 
backward. 

** Tell me I " he exclaimed, much disturbed ; " what 
is the matter, and what have you been doing ? " 

" I believe," sighed the poor child, " I believe that 
I am — ^that I am like H^ldne Laheyrard ! " 

She covered her face with her hands. The Abb6 
Volland, frightened, stood erect on his short legs. 

" Heavens ! " he muttered, " what kind of a story 
are you telling me ? Have you lost your senses ? Let 
us see, my child ; explain the matter more clearly, and 
with greater frankness. What has happened ? Faults 
like those of which you speak are committed neither 
by thinking nor even by wishing. One cannot sin in 
that way entirely alone." 

The cur6 wiped his brow, for this delicate form of 
questioning made the perspiration fall from his face in 
great drops. 

" I was not alone," answered Georgette ; then 
melting into tears, and becoming suddenly more com- 
municative : " Ah ! sir, I am certainly ruined I " 

" Holy Virgin I " cried the cur4, astoimded, and 
clasping his hands ; "who is the villain base enough 
to—" 

" M. Marius Laheyrard." 

" Marius I — again ! There is a fatality about this 
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family 1 Unhappy childy tell me all ; it is of no use to 
conceal anything now. Where did it happen ? " 

" On the stairway at M, Corrard's," sobbed Gteor- 
gette. 

" On a stairway ? Shameless impudence I " cried 
the abb^, beside himself. "What did he do? how was 
it? Speak!" 

And, step by step, he gained possession of the secret 
sin that burdened Mademoiselle Grandfief s breast. She 
confessed everythingy trembling like a leaf : the assid- 
uous attention that, encouraged by her, Marius had 
paid to her during the afternoon in the vineyard, the 
influence of the champagne at supper, finally the kiss, 
the terrible kiss on her lips, and the pleasure with 
which she had received it ! 

" And then ? " growled the indignant abb^. 

"That is all," murmured Greorgette, drowned in 
tears and confusion. 

The cur6 drew a long breath, as if he had been re- 
lieved of a great burden. 

" You have told me the whole truth ? " 

" Alas ! yes, reverend sir." 

The Abb4 VoUand could scarcely repress a smUe, 
in spite of the anxiety he felt. Such unaflbcted sim- 
plicity amazed him. He remained silent, apparently 
contemplating the sleeve of his cassock. After a 
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while, he turned to Georgette, who, confused and tear- 
ful, was waiting for him to speak. 

" My dear child," said the cur^, gravely, ** dry your 
eyes, and do not be uneasy. Providence is merciful, 
and the penalty you fear never comes — the first time. 
But take heed to your steps, for I will not be respon- 
sible in case of a second offense." 

He rose from his seat to conceal a desire to laugh, 
and walked backward and forward, while Georgette 
wiped her cheeks, and became a little more tran- 
quil. 

** The affair," he continued, after having given her 
a severe lecture, " is none the less deeply to be re- 
gretted. I hope this worthless Marius will keep the 
secret of his insane folly — ^I shall call him to a strict 
account for such conduct — ^and. Heaven be thanked ! 
we may avoid a new scandal" 

''Some one saw us there," murmured Georgette, 
humbly. And she told the story of Beine Lecomte's 
sudden appearance. 

"The pest! " the Abb6 Volland could not help say- 
ing; " she spoils everything ! That girl has a viper's 
tongue, and has doubtless circulated the gossip every- 
where already. Now I shall be obliged to talk with 
your mother." 

At the mention of this word. Mademoiselle Geor- 
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gette began to weep afresh, in a way that touched the 
abba's heart. 

" Never mind," he said, sending her home partially 
reassured, " don't be troubled; I will take everything 
upon myself, and manage that you shall not be scold- 
ed." 

He went to Salvanches the same day, had a private 
interview with Madame Grandfief, and related to her 
all that had happened. 

At the first words, the virtuous matron went into 
a violent passion against Marius, declaring that she 
would go herself and denoimce his insolence in the 
courts of justice. 

" Pray be calm ! " replied the abb6, gently ; " on the 
contrary, this deplorable story must be hushed up as 
much as possible on Georgette's account. Unfortu- 
nately, silence is impossible: there was a witness to 
the scene. Heine Lecomte, the seamstress, saw it all." 

The revelation increased still more Madame Grand- 
fief's wrath. 

" Very well I " she exclaimed ; " this is an additional 
reason for holding up the shameless fellow to public 
indignation, and proclaiming aloud Georgette's inno- 
cence I " 

" Pardon me I " said the abbe ; " you must look at 
things as they are. M. Laheyrard is certainly very 
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guilty, but Georgette has some small sins to reproach 
herself with: she confessed to me that she did noth- 
ing to discourage the young madcap. On the con- 
trary — " 

" It is impossible," interrupted Madame Grandfief ; 
" my daughter has been too well brought up — " 

The abb6 shook his head, and related all the young 
girl had confided to him. Madame Grandfief was ut- 
terly confounded. 

"Am I so unhappy?" she went on, after a long 
silence; "a girl in whom I have inculcated such good 
principles t I shall be the butt of the town. What 
shall I do, Monsieur Cur6 ? " 

"There is one remedy for the evil," the abbe vent- 
ured to reply; " Georgette loves M. Laheyrard: let her 
marry him." 

Madame Grandfief bounded from her seat — her 
whole nature was in rebellion at the idea — ^and uttered 
loud exclamations. 

"Never!" she cried; "my daughter enter such a 
family after Mademoiselle Laheyrard's scandalous be- 
havior ! I should die of shame ! " 

"Ah! madame," replied the cure, "who told you 
that H6l^ne was guilty? What has just taken place 
ought to teach you to make allowance. Georgette is 
innocent, and yet to-morrow the same absurd stories 
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will be circulated in regard to her. Take mj ad- 
vice: bury the whole thing, and put a stop to the 
stories by a speedy marriage." 

^^I would rather shut my daughter up in a con- 
vent!" replied the inflexible matron, turning all her 
anger against Georgette; '^she is an unnatural child, 
and I must punish her." . 

" She is sufficiently punished by the terror she has 
endured," rejoined the cure; "it is best to avoid 
scandal, and to act like a prudent mother." 

"A marriage under such conditions, when my 
daughter has refused opportunities so much better! 
No, it is impossible." 

^^ At least," concluded the abb^, taking his hat and 
making his bow, '^ reflect carefully and weigh the mat- 
ter on both sides. I will see you again to-morrow." 



xn. 



Whilb these things were going on at Salvanohes, 
M. de Seigneulles had recovered from the iU-efiects 
produced by the inconsiderate application of the forty 
leeches. As soon as his physician gave him permission 
he took one of the early trains and reached Paris at 
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nightfall without hinderance. He installed himself in 
an old-fashioned and quiet hotel, where he had put up 
under the Restoration. Early the next morning, hav- 
ing carefully arrayed himself in his broad-brimmed 
hat, long overcoat, and white cravat, he directed his 
course toward the establishment where H^l^ne Lahey- 
rard had found refuge. 

Madame Le Mancel's boarding-school was located 
in the unfrequented portion of the Rue de Vaugirard 
adjoining the Boulevard Montpamasse. The chevalier 
had not advanced thirty steps along the high walls of 
this deserted quarter when he stopped short, with every 
appearance of a violent surprise. He made a spy-glass 
of one of his hands and gave utterance to an energetic 
oath, while carefully inspecting another early pedes- 
trian, whose face was half hidden by the tumed-up 
collar of his overcoat, and who was no other than 
Gerard. The young man, leaning against the wall, 
was contemplating in melancholy mood a high porte- 
cochere, painted green, above which was placed this 
inscription: ^^Institution de madame Le Mancel^forir 
die en 1838." Behind this door, in the yard in front 
of the house, two great plane-trees swayed their 
branches, half despoiled of leaves. Between them the 
main body of the house was visible, with its closed 
windows. 
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" Zounds I " cried the chevalier ; " I always find 
you, sir, where you ought not to be ! " 

Gerard started on recognizing M. de Seigneulles, 
but quickly regaining his self-possession — 

" Father — ^" he commenced. 

" What the deuce did you come here for ? " inter- 
rupted the chevalier, impetuously. 

" To repair the wrong I have done." 

" Have you seen the young woman ? " 

" No," replied Gerard, piteously ; " she was ill dur- 
ing the first week after I came, and I could not see 
her ; now she has recovered, and I am refused admit- 
tance." 

^'That is exactly right, and your persistence is 
improper. It is my duty to see Mademoiselle Lahey- 
rard," rejoined M. de Seigneulles, raising the knocker 
on the green door. 

"Allow me to go in with you," said the youth, 
in a supplicating voice. 

" Certainly not I " 

The door was half open ; G&rard seized his father's 
arm. 

" Father, you are going to see H61dne ; be good to 
her, do not drive me to despair I " 

" Really I you presume to give me lessons in pro- 
priety ? Take care of your own affairs, and go home.'* 
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The chevalier spoke peremptorily, as if the Rue 
de Vaugirard were close by the Rue du Tribel, instead 
of being sixty miles away. 

" Or, rather,'* he rejoined, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, " wait for me here, in the street." 

M. de Seigneulles entered the yard, and the heavy 
door was closed. He had prepared a note, in which 
he had written in his great, back-handed writing : 

*' The Chevalier de Seigneulles desires an interview 
with Mademoiselle Laheyrard." 

He intrusted it to the porter, to be delivered to 
the young woman, and a quarter of an hour after was 
ushered into a little room where H^l^ne was at work. 
A bookcase, with a few books, some straw chairs, and 
a table, on which stood a glass containing an autum- 
nal rose in full bloom, formed the simple furniture of 
the room ; the chevalier entered in the most solemn 
manner, his head erect in his white cravat, his brow 
wrinkled, and his lips contracted. 

H61dne, much agitated by the announcement of 
the unexpected visitor, received him standing near 
the table. Her beautiful curly hair, the disorderly ar- 
rangement of which had scandalized M. de Seigneulles 
so much at their first interview, was tied back with 
a blue ribbon, and discreetly encircled her pale 
face. 
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^^Mademoiselle," began the chevalier, brusquely, 
" I am M. de Seigneulles." 

H61^ne bowed. 

^' I have never failed to fulfill my duty under any 
circumstances," he continued, " and, although in this 
unfortunate affair you have suffered the greater 
wrong — " 

"M. de Seigneulles," interrupted the girl, with 
much spirit, ^' you are cruel I I am sufficiently pun- 
ished in being separated from all those I love, and 
you ought to spare me reproaches, even though mer- 
ited." 

The chevalier was taken by surprise. The charm- 
ing music of Heldne's voice fascinated him in spite of 
his prejudice against her, and softened in a strange 
fashion the hard fibres of a heart resisting the influ- 
ence like an ancient oak. He raised his eyes, and 
could not help admiring the young girl's simple and 
dignified attitude. He expected heedless words, re- 
criminations, or a flood of tears, and was confounded 
by her proud and resigned bearing. 

" Allow me to finish," he answered ; " you did not 
understand me. Your conduct personally does not 
concern me, but it is my duty to be concerned for 
what my son has done, and to make reparation for his 
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foUj. I am a gentleman, and I uphold the honor of 
my family." 

"Pardon me, M. de Seigneulles, I do not under- 
stand you at all." 

" I am going to explain myself more clearly," re- 
plied the chevalier, irritated by Mademoiselle Lahey- 
rard's want of discernment, and, as he did not possess 
the art of softening his meaning, he added, in a grum- 
bling tone : 

^' My son has done you a great injury, and we owe 
you a reparation." 

^ A reparation I " murmured H6l&ne, looking at him 
in speechless astonishment. 

" Yes," he went on, " however great the sacrifice, 
we are in the habit of paying our debts without hesi- 
tation." 

This time the girl fancied she understood his mean- 
ing only too plainly. She thought that M. de Sei- 
gneulles had taken it into his head to offer her a pecu- 
niary compensation as the price of her departure from 
Juvigny. 

"Did I understand you?" she stammered, indig- 
nantly; "what do you mean by these words about 
debt and payment? Did you come here to make a 
bargain with me ? " 

"What's that?" inquired M. de Seigneulles, as- 
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tonished. These last words had reawakened all his 
prejudice, for country-people always distrust Pari- 
sians and are much afraid of becoming their dupes* 
The suspicious and calculating disposition of the na- 
tive of Lorraine regained the upper hand. He 
thought that he was perhaps dealing with one of 
those crafty persons who make a great outcry in order 
to increase their price by resistance, and he resolved 
to put H^l^ne to the proof. He scrutinized with his 
small gray eyes the girl's clear glances. 

'^ And what if I did ? " he answered, boldly. 

"It would be the worst punishment possible for 
me." 

"So you would refuse my offers, whatever they 
were ? '* 

"Yes, certainly I should," exclaimed Hfl^ne, pas- 
sionately ; " what an opinion you must have of me ! I 
am not of noble birth, but I have a soul as noble in its 
aspirations as your own. Not a word more, sir ! Will 
you have the goodness to leave me ? " 

She advanced toward the door. The chevalier, 
confused, but inwardly delighted, regarded her with 
increasing kindness. 

" But," he muttered, " you cannot prevent me from 
making amends for my son's offenses ? " 

" Your son could commit no offenses against me. 
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because he loves me/' she replied with a sad smile, 
" and the wrongs of which you speak are imaginary." 

."Imaginary? How can that be, since you were 
forced to leave Juvigny ? " 

" My departure was planned long ago, and I only 
anticipated it by a few weeks." 

" But you went away — compromised." 

"In the eyes of those who hate me, perhaps ; but, 
in my own eyes and in those of my friends, not in the 
least. It were hard indeed if, because I loved some 
one honorably, and left my home to avoid becoming a 
source of trouble in the family of the one I loved, I 
must be compromised ! No, sir, my conscience is at 
rest, and my honor is intact." 

"Pardon me," objected the chevalier, "this is not 
the way your best friends talk in Juvigny," 

"What do they say?" cried H61toe, amazed. 

" They pretend," he began — ^but the avowal was 
not easy to make ; he stopped, regarded for a moment 
the girPs charming face, her intelligent brow, her eyes 
so limpid and sincere, her mobile mouth, and the lips 
too pure and strong ever to have allowed a falsehood 
to pass over them. The poor chevalier felt more and 
more embarrassed. 

"Pardon me," he resumed, in a more gentle tone, 
" for dwelling upon this delicate subject ; but I came 
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here to speak frankly. The worst possible stories are 
circulated and believed in Juvigny about you and my 
son, and it is also said that you were obliged to leave 
the city," 

H61dne's eyes seemed to increase in size as he went 
on with his story. She blushed at first, then suddenly 
became very pale ; her heart was oppressed, and her 
pale lips uttered a faint groan. Unable to articulate 
a word, she made a sign to beg the chevalier to stop ; 
then she sat down by the table, her countenance full 
of trouble and her glance fixed. 

" They say this about me — about me ? " she mur- 
mured. 

M. de Seigneulles, much disturbed, looked at her, 
and began to regret having spoken so rudely. The 
old guardsman bad found himself more at ease in 
1830, in firont of the barricades, than in a tUe-drUte 
with this young girl absorbed in silent grief. There 
was a sincerity in H^l^ne's exclamation, an expression 
of honesty in all her features, that made the chevalier 
ashamed of having so readily believed the gossip of 
people in Juvigny. 

"Mademoiselle 1" he ventured to say timidly. 

H6ldne started. " O my father I my poor father ! '* 
she cried. 

The thought of M. Laheyrard's despair, if he heard 
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of this calumny, brought forth a flood of grief that she 
tided in vain to repress. Her breast swelled, her eyes 
filled with tears, and her sobs burst forth. It was one 
of those unaffected and resistless outbursts such as 
children have, a storm of tears that seemed as if it 
would never cease. M. de Seigneulles was greatly 
moved at the sad spectacle. Remembering the after- 
noon when he had witnessed the touching exhibition 
of H61^ne's affection for her father, he readily under- 
stood the anguish that found expression in her cry. 

" Her first thought was for her father," said the 
chevalier to himself ; ^^ decidedly I have misjudged her." 

He approached her in a softened and repentant 
mood. At the same moment, H^ldne's pretty blond 
head, yielding to the weight of this deep sorrow, fell 
back, and M. de Seigneulles thought she was going to 
faint. The inflexible chevalier, distracted and not 
knowing what to do, knelt hastily down before the 
young girl, and suddenly bending his haughty gray 
head, kissed her hand, with the minute and tender 
precaution of a father for his sick child. 

^' Pardon me ! " she said, through her tears. ^* This 
blow was too much for me ; it was so sudden and un- 
expected ! I thought immediately of the injury these 
wicked reports would do my father. I was then 
amazed that any one could imagine such a thing. I 
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entreat you, sir, do not believe that I have so far for- 
gotten myself. Your son's love for me has always 
been as respectful as it was devoted ; I swear this to 
you, and he will confirm what I say. Why has he not 
told you so already ? " 

" Why ? " murmured the chevalier, confused ; " be- 
cause I would not let him speak ; I took fire like gun- 
powder and started o£f. But," resumed he, solemnly, 
^' his word is unnecessary : I believe you, mademoiselle, 
and on my knees humbly beg your pardon." 

H^l^ne wiped her eyes, and, suddenly perceiving 
the chevalier on his knees before her, reached out her 
hand to force him to rise. 

^' You must not beg my pardon. Monsieur de Sei- 
gneuUes ; it is I who ought to entreat your forgiveness 
for having disturbed your repose, and thwarted your 
wishes." 

The chevalier by an emphatic gesture refused to 
listen to any apologies on her part. 

" You must be indulgent to me," she went on, turn- 
ing her dark eyes toward him, " I have been so badly 
brought up 1 When I went to Juvigny, I fancied that 
I could do as I pleased — my mother took scarcely any 
care of me ; and my father," she added with a faint 
smile, " was not severe like many others. He spoiled 
me with indulgence I " 
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^^ That is the reason you love him so much I '' sighed 
M. de Seigneulles. 

" Oh ! yes, and one of my greatest sorrows every 
day is that I cannot embrace him." 

^'Be patient, and you shall receive compensation 
for all your suffering when you return." 

H^ldne shook her head. 

"I shall never return to Juvigny," she said, in a 
firm voice. 

** You must not say that I " exclaimed the chevalier. 
" I shall compel you to go ! " 

^* You, sir ? " She looked at him in amazement. 

^^ I, certainly ! Do you imagine that I endured tlie 
jolting on that cursed railway for no other purpose 
than to make you shed tears ? Can you not understand 
why I am here ? " 

H^^ne's face lighted up a little, and amazement 
gave place to an emotion that at least was not pain- 
ful. 

"But, sir," she stammered, "I think — I do not 
know — " 

" Do you, then, love my son no longer? " 

She blushed, and her lips moved, but the words 
could not find utterance. 

" Do not reply I " cried the impetuous chevalier. 
" Wait, I will come back ! " 
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He darted out of the room, descended the stairway 
four steps at a time^ and went in seareb of Gerard, 
who was awaiting the result, a prey to all the terrors 
of expectation* 

'^ Follow me ! ^ ordered M. de Seigneulles, in a 
tone of stem authority. 

The young man and his father slowly remounted 
the stairs, to the great astonishment of the curious 
pupils of the Le Mancel Institution. When they 
entered the little room where Hfl^ne, standing and 
trembling in eyeiy limb, was wondering if she were in 
a dream, the chevalier bowed respectfully. 

" Madem<nselle HUhne/* he said, ^' I have the hon- 
or to ask your hand for my son, Grdrard de Sei- 
gneulles ; ^ then turning to his son : '^ Well, sir,'' he 
added, ^^ kiss the hand of your betrothed.'' 

There was a shout, a double shout, in the little 
chamber of the boarding-school. Gdrard seized H^ 
line's hands and covered them with kisses. The sun 
itself broke forth in honor of the festival, the October 
mist cleared up, and a brilliant beam of sunshine, 
passing through the curtains, played upon the young 
girl's blond curls, the petals of the blooming rose, and 
Gerard's head inclined before the being he loved and 
whom he could at last call his own. The austere chev- 
alier, from a comer of the apartment, contemplated 
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the love-scene, listened to the sound of the caresses, 
and felt a singular hoarseness seize him by the throat. 
There were even tears in his eyes, and, ashamed of 
the overpowering emotion, he tried to force them back 
within his breast with an oath. 

H^ldne heard the exclamation and raised her head ; 
snatching her hands from 66rard, she made a quick 
movement of her eyes toward his father. The youth 
understood it, rushed to the old gentleman, and pressed 
him in his arms : for the first time a genuine and warm- 
hearted embrace united M. de SeigneuUes and his son. 

The excitement was great in Juvigny, when the 
idlers lounging in front of the Hdtel Rose d'Or, one 
morning not long after, saw Gerard alight from the 
railway-omnibus followed by Hel^ne and the chev- 
alier. 

M. de Seigneulles, looking ten years younger, and 
drawing himself up to his full height, offered his arm 
gallantly to H61dne. Gerard, whose radiant face pro- 
claimed his happiness, walked by her side, and all three 
went at a slow pace to the upper city by way of the 
clock-tower hill, while the shopkeepers stood at their 
doors to see them pass. 

The chevalier's respectful bearing and Gerard's 
bright countenance indicated plainly enough the happy 
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end of the adventure ; but, if doubts still lingered in 
any one's mind, Madame Laheyrard's triumphant ap- 
pearance the next day after her daughter's return was 
sufficient to dissipate them. The inspector's wife al- 
most burst her skin, she was so prodigiously inflated by 
her vanity. She relieved her mind by boasting about 
the bride and spreading abroad the details of all the 
arrangements as far as she knew thenu By a reaction 
not uncomman among the inhabitants of small cities, 
where every one pays court to success, the prejudices 
heaped up against H^ltoe were succeeded by a sudden 
infatuation. Every one vied with his neighbor in a 
loud protest against the absurdity of the scandal circu- 
lated on her account, and every one, from the begin- 
ning, had predicted the happy conclusion of Gerard's 
love ; even Magdelinat asserted that he had played an 
important part in bringing about the happy event. As 
one piece of good fortune never comes alone, the news 
of H6l6ne's engagement completed the triumph over 
Madame Grandflef's scruples. She made the best of 
the circumstances, accepted Marius for a son-in-law, 
and in this way the amiable Abb6 YoUand had the hap- 
piness of giving his blessing to the two couples one 
after the other. 

After the ceremony, young Laheyrard's poetic gloss, 
existing only above the epidermis, rapidly scaled away ; 
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the underlying citizen reappeared, and the author of 
" Poimes orgiaques " became an honest member of the 
community, eating his four meals a day and ''sleeping 
soundly without glory." 

The chevalier's sombre dwelling was transformed 
under the reviving influence of H6tene's and Gerard's 
love. Old houses, where love enters, grow young again, 
and M. de Seigneulles renewed his youth in the affec- 
tionate atmosphere that surrounded him. The most 
surprising result of the two marriages was, that they 
determined a third one which was entirely unexpected ; 
it was Finoel's ! The hunchback, out of spite, decided 
to marry the crafty and coquettish Heine Lecomte. 
Since that event everything has succeeded with him ; 
he is very happy, and has many children. 
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